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Cuapter LV. Mrs. TuatcoueEr. 


c had been Milly’s habit to devote one day a week to visiting 

among the poor, before she went to Albury Lodge; and she 
now resumed this practice, I accompanying her upon her visits. I 
had been used to going about among the cottagers at home, and 
I liked the work. It was very pleasant to see Milly Darrell with 
these people —the perfect confidence between them and her, the 
delight they seemed to take in her bright cheering presence. I 
was struck by their simple natural manner, and the absence of any- 
thing like sycophancy to be observed in them. One day, when we 
had been to several cottages about the village, Milly asked me if I 
could manage rather a long walk; and on my telling her that I 
could, we started upon a lonely road that wound across the moor 
in a direction I had never walked in until that day. We went on for 
about two miles without passing a human habitation, and then came 
to one of the most desolate-looking cottages I ever remember see- 
ing. It was little better than a cabin, and consisted only of two 
rooms—a kind of kitchen or dwelling-room, and a dark little bed- 
chamber opening out of it. 

‘Iam not going to introduce you to a very agreeable person, 
Mary,’ Milly said, when we were within a few paces of this solitary 
dwelling; ‘but old Rebecca is a character in her way, and I make 
a point of coming to see her now and then, though she is not always 
very gracious to me.’ 

It was a warm bright summer’s day, but the door and one win- 
dow of the cottage were firmly closed. Milly knocked with her 
hand, and a thin feeble old voice called to her to ‘ come in.’ 
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We went in: the atmosphere of the place was hot, and had an 
unpleasant doctor’s-shoppish kind of odour, which I found was 
caused by some herbs in ajar that was simmering over a little stove 
in a corner. Bunches of dried herbs hung from the low ceiling, and 
on an old-fashioned lumbering chest of drawers that stood in the 
window there were more herbs and roots laid out to dry. 

‘Mrs. Thatcher is a very clever doctor, Mary,’ said Milly, as if 
by way of introduction; ‘all our servants come to her to be cured 
when they have colds and coughs.—And how are you this lovely 
summer weather, Mrs. Thatcher ? 

‘None too well, miss,’ grumbled the old woman ; j ‘I don’t like 
the summer time; it never suited me.’ 

‘ That’s strange,’ said Milly gaily; ‘I thought everybody liked 
summer.’ 

‘Not those that live as I do, Miss Darrell. There’s no illness 
in summer—no colds, nor coughs, nor sore-throats, nor suchlikes. 
I don’t know that I shouldn’t starve outright, if it wasn’t for the 
ague ; and even that is nothing now to what it used to be.’ 

I was quite horror-struck by this ghoulish speech; but Milly 
only laughed gaily at the old woman’s candour. 

_ Ifthe doctors were as plain-spoken as you, I daresay they'd 
say pretty much the same kind of thing, Mrs. Thatcher,’ she said. 
‘How’s your grandson ?’ 

‘O, he’s well enough, Miss Darrell. Naught’s never in danger. 
—Peter, come here, and see the young ladies.’ 

A poor, feeble, pale-faced, semi-idiotic-looking boy came slowly 
out of the dark little bedroom, and stood grinning at us. He had 
the white sickly aspect of a creature reared without the influence of 
air and light; and I pitied him intensely as he stood there staring 
and grinning in that dreadful hopeless manner. - 

‘Poor Peter! He’s no better, I’m afraid,’ said Milly gently. 

‘No, miss, nor never will be. He knows more than people 
think, and has queer cunning ways of his own; but he’ll never be 
any better or wiser than he is now.’ 

‘ Not if you were to take as much pains with him as you do 
with the patients who pay you, Mrs. Thatcher ?’ asked Milly. 

‘T’ve taken pains with him,’ answered the woman, with a scowl. 
‘I took to him kindly enough when he was a little fellow; but he’s 
grown up to be nothing but a plague and a burden to me.’ 

_ The boy left off grinning, and his poor weak chin sank lower on 
his narrow chest. His attitude had been a stooping one from the 
first; but he drooped visibly under the old woman’s reproof. 

‘ Can he employ himself in no way ?” 

‘No, miss; except in picking the herbs and roots for me some- 
times. He can do that, and he knows one from the other.’ 

‘ He’s of some use to you, at any rate, then,’ said Milly. 
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‘ Little enough,’ the old woman answered sulkily. ‘I don’t want 
help ; I’ve plenty of time to gather them myself. But I’ve taught 
him to pick them, and it’s the only thing he ever could learn.’ 

‘Poor fellow! He’s your only grandchild, isn’t he, Mrs. 
Thatcher ?’ 

‘ Yes, he’s the only one, miss, and he’d need be. I don’t know 
how I should keep another. You can’t remember my daughter 
Ruth? She was as pretty a girl as you’d care to see. She was 
housemaid at Cumber Priory in Mrs. Egerton’s time, and she mar- 
ried the butler. They set up in business in a little public-house in 
Thornleigh village, and he took to drinking, till everything went to 
rack and ruin. My poor girl took the trouble to heart more than 
her husband did, a great deal; and I believe it was the trouble that 
killed her. She died three weeks after that boy was born, and her 
husband ran away the day after her funeral, and has never been 
heard of since. Some say he drowned himself in the Clem; but 
he was a precious deal too fond of himself for that. He was up to 
his eyes in debt, and didn’t leave a sixpence behind him; that’s 
how Peter came to be thrown on my hands.’ 

‘Come here, Peter,’ said Milly softly; and the boy went to her 
directly, and took the hand she offered him. 

‘You've not forgotten me, have you, Peter? Miss Darrell, who 
used to talk to you sometimes a long time ago.’ 

The boy’s vacant face brightened into something like intelli- 
gence. 

‘I know you, miss,’ he said; ‘ you was always kind to Peter. 
It’s not many that I know, but I know you.’ 

She took out her purse and gave him half-a-crown. 

‘There, Peter, there’s a big piece of silver for your own self, to 
buy whatever you like.’ 

His clumsy hand closed upon the coin, and I have no doubt he 
was pleased by the donation; but he never took his eyes from Milly 
Darrell’s face. That bright lovely face seemed to exercise a kind 
of fascination upon him. 

‘Don’t you think Peter would be better if you were to give him 
a little more air and sunshine, Mrs. Thatcher?’ Milly asked pre- 
sently ; ‘that bedroom seems rather a dark close place.’ 

‘He needn’t be there unless he likes,’ Mrs. Thatcher answered 
indifferently. ‘ He sits out-of-doors whenever he chooses.’ 

‘ Then I should always sit out-of-doors on fine days, if I were 
you, Peter,’ said Milly. 

After this she talked a little to Mrs. Thatcher, who was by no 
means a sympathetic person, while I sat by contemplating the old 
woman with a feeling that was very far from admiration. 

She was of a short squat figure, with broad shoulders and very 
little throat, and her head seemed too big for her body. Her face: 
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was long and thin, with large features, and a frame of scanty gray 
hair, among which a sandy tinge still lingered here and there; her 
eyes were of an ugly reddish-brown, and had, I thought, a most 
sinister expression. I must have been very ill, and sorely at a loss 
for a doctor, before I could have been induced to trust my health to 
the care of Mrs. Rebecca Thatcher. 

I told Milly as much while we were walking homewards, and 
she admitted that Rebecca Thatcher was no favourite even among 
the country people, who believed implicitly in her skill. 

‘I’m afraid she tells fortunes, and dabbles in all sorts of super- 
stitious tricks,’ Milly added gravely ; ‘ but she is so artful, there is 
no way of finding her out in that kind of business. The foolish 
country girls who consult her always keep her secret, and she man- 
ages to put on a fair face before our rector and his curate, who 
believe her to be a very respectable woman.’ 


The days and weeks slipped by very pleasantly at Thornleigh, 
and the end of those bright midsummer holidays came only too soon. 
It seemed a bitter thing to say ‘ good-bye’ to Milly Darrell, and to 
go back alone to a place which must needs be doubly dull and 
dreary to me without her. She had been my only friend at Albury 
Lodge; loving her as I did, I had never cared to form any other 
friendship. 

The dreaded day came at last—dreaded I know by both of us ; 
and I said ‘ good-bye’ to my darling so very quietly, that I am sure 
none could have guessed the grief I felt in this parting. Mrs. Dar- 
rell was very kind and gracious on this occasion, begging that I would 
come back to Thornleigh at Christmas—if they should happen to 
spend their Christmas there. 

Milly looked up at her wonderingly as she said this. 

‘Is there any chance of our spending it elsewhere, Augusta ?’ 
she asked. 

Mrs. Darrell had persuaded her stepdaughter to use this familiar 
Christian name, rather than the more formal mode of address. 

‘I don’t know, my dear. Your papa has sometimes talked of 
a house in town, or we might be abroad. I can only say that if we 
are at home here, we shall be very much pleased to see Miss Crof- 
ton again.’ 

I thanked her, kissed Milly once more, and so departed—to be 
driven to the station in state in the barouche, and to look sadly back 
at the noble old house in which I had been so happy. 

Once more I returned to the dryasdust routine of Albury Lodge, 
and rang the changes upon history and geography, chronology and 
English grammar, physical science and the elements of botany, until 
my weary head ached and my heart grew sick. And when I came 
to be a governess, it would of course be the same thing over and over 
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again, on a smaller scale; and this was to be my future, without 
hope of change or respite, until I grew an old woman worn-out with 
the drudgery of tuition! 


CHAPTER V. 
MILLY’S LETTER. 


Tue half-year wore itself slowly away. There were no inci- 
dents to mark the time, no change except the slow changes of the 
seasons ; and my only pleasures were letters from home or from 
Emily Darrell. 

Ofthe home letters I will not speak—they could have no interest 
except for myself; but Milly’s are links in the story of a life. She 
wrote to me as freely as she had talked to me, pouring out all her 
thoughts and fancies with that confiding frankness which was one of 
the most charming attributes of her mind. For some time the letters 
contained nothing that could be called news; but late in September 
there came one which seemed to me to convey intelligence of some 
importance. 


‘ You will be grieved to hear, my darling Mary,’ she wrote, after 
a little playful discussion of my own affairs, ‘that my stepmother 
and I are no nearer anything like a real friendship than we were 
when you left us. What it is that makes the gulf between us I 
cannot tell; but there is something, some hidden feeling in both our 
minds, I think, which prevents our growing fond of each other. She 
is very kind to me, so far as perfect non-interference with my doings, 
and a gracious manner when we are together, can go; but I am sure 
she does not like me. I have surprised her more than once looking 
at me with the strangest expression—a calculating, intensely thought- 
ful look that made her face ten years older than it is at other times. 
Of course there are times when we are thrown together alone— 
though this does not occur often, for she and my father are a most 
devoted couple, and spend the greater part of every day together— 
and I have noticed at those times that she never speaks of her girl- 
hood, or of any part of her life before her marriage. All that came 
before seems a blank page, or a sealed volume that she does not care 
to open. I asked some trifling question about her father once, and 
she turned upon me almost angrily. 

‘*T do not care to speak about him, Milly,” she said; ‘‘ he was 
not a good father, and he is best forgotten. I never had a real friend 
till I met my husband.” 

‘ There is one part of her character which I am bound to appre- 
ciate. I believe that she is really grateful and devoted to papa, and 
he certainly seems thoroughly happy in her society. The marriage 
has had the effect which I felt sure it must have—it has divided 
us two most completely; but if it has made him happy, I have no 
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reason to complain. What could I wish for beyond his happi- 
ness ? 

‘ And now, Milly, formy news. Julian Stormont has been here, 
and has asked me to be his wife. 

‘He came over last Saturday afternoon, intending to stop with 
us till Monday morning. It was a bright warm day here, and in the 
afternoon he persuaded me to walk to Cumber Church with him; you 
remember the way we drove through the wood the day we went to 
the Priory, I daresay; but there is a nearer way than that for foot 
passengers, and I think a prettier one—a kind of cross-cut through 


the same wood. I consented willingly enough, having nothing better . 


to do with myself, and we had a very pleasant walk to church, talk- 
ing of all kinds of things. As we returned Julian grew very serious, 
and when we were about half way upon our journey, he asked me if 
I could guess what had brought him over to Thornleigh. Ofcourse 
I told him that I concluded he had come as he usually did—for rest 
and change after the cares of business, and to talk about business 
affairs with papa. 

‘He told me he had come for something more than that. He 
came to tell me that he had loved me all his life; that there was 
nothing my father would like better than our union if it could make 
my happiness, as he hoped and believed it might. 

‘I think you know, Mary, that no idea of this kind had ever en- 
tered my mind. I told Julian this, and told him that, however I 
might esteem him as my cousin, he could never be nearer or dearer 
to me thanthat. The change in his face when he heard this almost 
frightened me. He grew deadly pale, but Iam certain it was anger 
rather than disappointment that was uppermost in his mind. I never 
knew until then what a hard cruel face it could be. 

‘Ts this irrevocable, Emily ?’’ he asked, in a cold firm voice ; 
**is there no hope that you will change your mind by and by ?” 

‘*No, Julian; I am never likely to do that.” 

‘* There is some one else, then, I suppose,” he said. 

‘*No, indeed, there is no one else.” 

‘* Highly complimentary to me!’’ he cried, with a harsh laugh. 

‘I was very sorry for him in spite of that angry look on his 
face. 

‘* Pray don’t imagine that I do not appreciate your many high 
qualities, Julian,” I said, ‘‘ or that I do not feel honoured by your 
preference for me. No doubt there are many women in the world 
better deserving your regard than I am, who would be able to re- 
turn it.” 

** Thank you for that little conventional speech,” he cried with 
asneer. ‘A man builds all his hopes of happiness on one woman, 
and she coolly shatters the fabric of his life, and then tells him to 
go and build elsewhere. I daresay there are women in the world 
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who would condescend to marry me if I asked them, but it is my 
misfortune to care only for one woman. I can’t transfer my affec- 
tion, as a man transfers his capital from one speculation to another.” 

‘We walked on for some time in silence. I was determined not 
to be angry with him, however ungraciously he might speak to me ; 
and when we were drawing near home, I begged that we might re- 
main friends still, and that this unfortunate conversation might make 
no difference between us. I told him I knew how much my father 
valued him, and that it would distress me deeply if he deserted Thorn- 
leigh on my account. 

‘* Friends !’’ he repeated, in an absent tone ; ‘‘ yes, we are still 
friends of course, and I shall not desert Thornleigh.”’ 

‘ He seemed gayer than usual that evening after dinner. Whether 
the gaiety was assumed in order to hide his depression, or whether 
he was really able to take the matter lightly, I cannot tell. Of 
course I cannot shut out of my mind the consideration that a mar- 
riage with me would be a matter of great worldly advantage to 
Julian, who has nothing but the salary he receives from my father, 
and who by such a marriage would most likely secure immediate 
possession of the business, in which he is already a kind of deputy 
principal. 

‘I noticed that my stepmother was especially kind to Julian this 
evening, and that she and he sat apart in one of the windows for 
some time talking to each other in a low confidential tone, while my 
father took his after-dinner nap. I wonder whether he told her of 
our interview that afternoon. 

‘ He went back to Shields early next morning, and bade me good- 
bye quite in his usual manner; so I hoped he had forgiven me; but 
the affair has left an unpleasant feeling in my mind, a sort of vague 
dread of some trouble to arise out of it in the future. I cannot for- 
get that hard cruel look in my cousin’s face. 

‘When he was gone, Augusta Darrell began to praise him very 
warmly, and my father spoke of him in the same tone. They talked 
of him a good deal as we lingered over our breakfast, and I fancied 
there was some intention with regard to me in the minds of both— 
they seem indeed to think alike upon every subject. Dearly as I 
love my father, this is a point upon which even his influence could 
not affect me. I might be weak and yielding upon every other ques- 
tion, never upon this. 

‘And now let me tell you about my friend Peter, Rebecca 
Thatcher’s half-witted grandson. You know how painfully we were 
both struck by the poor fellow’s. listless hopeless manner when we 
were at the cottage onthe moor. I thought of it a great deal after- 
wards, and it occurred to me that our head-gardener might find work 
for him in the way of weeding, and rolling the gravel paths, and such 
humble matters. Brook is a good kind old man, and always ready 
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to do anything to please me; so I asked him the question one day 
in August, and he promised that when he next wanted extra hands 
Peter Thatcher should be employed, ‘‘ Though I don’t suppose I 
shall ever make much of him, miss,” he said; ‘‘ but there’s naught 
I wouldn’t do to please you.” 

‘Well, my dear Mary, the boy came, and has done so well as 
quite to surprise Brook and the other two gardeners. He has an 
extraordinary attachment to me, and nothing delights him so much 
as to wait upon me when I am attending to my ferns, a task I always 
perform myself, as you know. To see this poor boy, standing by 
with a watering-pot in one hand, and a little basket of dead leaves in 
the other, watching me as breathlessly as if I were some great sur- 
geon operating upon a patient, would make you smile; but I think 
you could scarcely fail to be touched by his devotion. He tells me 
that he is so happy at Thornleigh, and he begins to look a great deal 
brighter already. The men say he is indefatigable in his work, and 
worth two ordinary boys. He is passionately fond of flowers, and I 
have begun to teach him the elements of botany. It is rather slow 
work impressing the names of the plants upon his poor feeble brain; 
but he is so anxious to learn, and so proud of being taught, that I 
am well repaid for my trouble.’ 


Milly was very anxious that I should spend Christmas at Thorn- 
leigh ; but it was by that time nearly a year since I had seen the 
dear ones at home, and ill as my dear father could afford any ad- 
dition to his expenses, he wished me to spend my holidays with 
him; and so it was arranged that I should return to Warwickshire, 
much to my dear girl’s regret. 

The holiday was a very happy one; and, before it was over, I 
received a letter from Milly, telling me that Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
were going abroad for some months, and asking me to cut short my 
term at Albury Lodge, and come to Thornleigh as her companion, 
at a salary which I thought a very handsome one. 

The idea of exchanging the dull monotony of Miss Bagshot’s 
establishment for such a home as Thornleigh, with the friend I loved 
as dearly as a sister, was more than delightful to me, to say nothing 
of a salary which would enable me to buy my own clothes and leave 
a margin for an annual remittance to my father. I talked the sub- 
ject over with him, and he wrote immediately to Miss Bagshot, re- 
questing her to waive the half-year’s notice of the withdrawal of my 
services, to which she was fairly entitled. This she consented very 
kindly to do; and instead of going back to Albury Lodge, I went 
to Thornleigh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darrell had started for Paris when I arrived, and 
the house seemed very empty and quiet. My dear girl came into 
the hall to receive me, and led me off to her pretty sitting-room, 
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where there was a bright fire, and where she told me she spent 
almost the whole of her time now. 

‘ And are you really pleased to come to me, Mary ?’ she asked, 
when our first greetings were over. 

‘ More than pleased, my darling. It seems almost too bright a 
life for me. I can hardly believe in it yet.’ 

‘ But perhaps you will soon get as tired of Thornleigh as ever 
you did of Albury Lodge. It will be rather a dull kind of life, you 
know; only you and I and the old servants.’ 

‘I shall never feel dull with you, Milly. But tell me how all 
this came about. How was it you didn’t go abroad with Mr. and 
Mrs. Darrell ?’ 

‘ Ah, that is rather strange, isn’t it? The truth of the matter 
is, that Augusta did not want me to go with them. She does not 
like me, Mary, that is the real truth, though she affects to be very 
fond of me, and has contrived to make my father think she is so. 
What is there that she cannot make him think ? She does not like 
me ; and she is never quite happy or at her ease when I am with 
her. She had been growing tired of Thornleigh for some time when 
the winter began ; and she looked so pale and ill, that my father got 
anxious about her. The doctor here treated her in the usual stereo- 
typed way, and made very light of her ailments, but recommended 
change of air and scene. Papa proposed going to Scarborough; but 
somehow or other Augusta contrived to change Scarborough into 
Paris, and they are to spend the winter and spring there, and per- 
haps go on to Germany in the summer. At first papa was very 
anxious to take me with them; but Augusta dropped some little 
hints—it would interrupt my studies, and unsettle me, and so on. 
You know I am rather proud, Mary, so you can imagine I was not 
slow to understand her. I said I would much prefer to stay at 
Thornleigh, and proposed immediately that you should come to me 
and be my companion, and help me on with my studies.’ 

‘ My dearest, how good of you to wish that !’ 

‘It was not at all good. I think you are the only person in the 
world who really cares for me now that I have lost papa—for I have 
lost him, you see, Mary; that becomes more obvious every day. 
Well, dear, I had a hard battle to fight. Mrs. Darrell said you 
were absurdly young for such a position, and that I required a 
matronly person, able to direct and protect me, and take the manage- 
ment of the house in her absence, and so on; but I said that I 
wanted neither direction nor protection; that the house wanted no 
other management than that of Mrs. Bunce the housekeeper, who 
has managed it ever since I was a baby; and that if I could not have 
Mary Crofton, I would have no one at all. I told papa what an 
indefatigable darling you were, and how conscientiously you would 
perform anything you promised to do. So, after a good deal of dis- 
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cussion, the matter was settled ; and here we are, with the house all 
to ourselves, and the prospect of being alone together for six months 
to come.’ 

I asked her if she had seen much of Mr. Stormont since that 
memorable Sunday afternoon. 

‘He has been here twice,’ she said, ‘ for his usual short visit 
from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning, and he has treated 
me just as if that uncomfortable interview had never taken place.’ 

We were very happy together in the great lonely house, amongst 
old servants, who séemed to take pleasure in waiting upon us. We 
spent our mornings and evenings in Milly’s sitting- room, and 
took our meals in a snug prettily-furnished breakfast-room on the 
ground-floor. We read together a great deal, going through a sys- 
tematic course of study of a very different kind from the dry labours 
at Albury Lodge. There was a fine old library at Thornleigh, and 
we read the masters of English and French prose together with 
unfailing interest and pleasure. Besides all this, Milly worked hard 
at her music, and still harder at her painting, which was a real 
delight to her. 

Mr. Collingwood the rector, and his family, came to see us, and 
insisted on our visiting them frequently in a pleasant unceremonious 
manner; and we had other invitations from Milly’s old friends in the 
neighbourhood of Thornleigh. 

There were carriages at our disposal, but we did not often use 
them. Milly preferred walking; and we used to take long ram- 
bles together whenever the weather was favourable—rambles across 
the moor, or far away over the hills, or deep into the wood between 
Thornleigh and Cumber. 


CuHapTer VI. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


Ir was at Cumber I first saw the man whose story I had heard 
in the study at Cumber Priory. Milly and I had been together 
about a month, and it was near the end of January—cold, clear, 
bright weather—when we set out early one afternoon for a ramble in 
our favourite wood, Milly armed with pencils and sketch-book, in 
order to jot down any striking effect of the bare leafless old trees. 
She had a hardy disregard of cold in her devotion to her art, and 
would sit down to sketch in the bitter January weather in defiance 
of my entreaties. 

We stayed out longer than usual, and Milly had stopped once 
or twice to make a hasty sketch, when the sky grew suddenly dark, 
and big drops of rain began to fall slowly. These soon gave way to 
a pelting storm of rain and hail, and we felt that we were caught, 
and must be drenched to the skin before we could get back to Thorn- 
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leigh. The weather had been temptingly fine when we left home, 
and we had neither umbrellas nor any other kind of protection against 
the rain. 

‘ We had better scamper off as fast as we can,’ said Milly. 

‘But we can’t run four miles. Hadn’t we better go on to Cum- 
ber, and wait in the village till the weather changes, or try to get 
some kind of conveyance there ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose that would be best. There must be such a 
thing as a fly at Cumber, I should think, small as the place is. 
But it’s nearly a mile from here to the village.’ 

‘ Anything seems better than going back through the wood in 
such weather,’ I said. 

We were close to the outskirts of the wood at this time, and 
within a very short distance of the Priory gates. While we were 
still pausing in an undecided way, with the rain pelting down upon 
us, a figure came towards us from among the leafless trees—the 
figure of a man, a gentleman as we could see by his dress and bear- 
ing, and a stranger. We had never met any one but country-people, 
farm-labourers, and so on, in the wood before, and were a little 
startled by this apparition. 

He came up to us quickly, lifting his hat as he approached us. 

‘Caught in the storm, ladies,’ he said, ‘and without umbrellas 
I see, too. Have you far to go?’ 

‘ Yes, we have to go as far as Thornleigh,’ Milly answered. 

‘ Quite impossible in such weather. Will you come into the 
Priory and wait till the storm is over ?” 

‘The Priory! To be sure!’ cried Milly. ‘I never thought of 
that. I know the housekeeper very well, and I am sure she would 
let us stop there.’ 

We walked towards the Priory gates, the stranger accompanying 
us. I had no opportunity of looking at him under that pelting rain, 
but I was wondering all the time who he was, and how he came to 
speak of Cumber Priory in that familiar tone. 

One of the gates stood open, and we went in. 

‘ A desolate-looking place, isn’t it ?’ said the stranger. ‘ Dis- 
mal enough, without the embellishment of such weather as this.’ 

He led the way to the hall-door, and opened it unceremoniously, 
standing aside for us to pass in before him. There was a fire burn- 
ing in the wide old-fashioned fireplace, and the place had an air of 
occupation that was new to it. 

‘I'll send for Mrs. Mills, and she shall take your wet shawls 
away to be dried,’ said the stranger, ringing a bell; and I think we 
both began to understand by this time that he must be the master 
of the house. 

‘You are very kind,’ Milly answered, taking off her dripping 
shawl. ‘I did not know that the Priory was occupied except by 
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the old servants. I fear you must have thought me very impertinent 
just now when I talked so coolly of taking shelter here.’ 

‘I am only too glad that you should find a refuge in the old 
place.’ 

He wheeled a couple of ponderous carved oak chairs close to the 
hearth, and begged us to sit there; but Milly preferred standing in 
the noble old mullioned window looking out at the rain. 

‘ They will be getting anxious about us at home,’ she said, ‘ if 
we are not back before dark.’ 

‘I wish I possessed a close carriage to place at your service. I 
do, indeed, boast the ownership of a dog-cart, if you would not be 
afraid of driving in such a barbarous vehicle when the rain is over. 
It would keep you out of the mud, at any rate.’ 

Milly laughed gaily. 

‘I have been brought up in the country,’ she said, ‘ and am not 
at all afraid of driving in a dog-cart. I used often to go out with 
papa in his, before he married.’ 

‘Then, when the storm is over, I shall have the pleasure of 
driving you to Thornleigh, if you will permit me that honour.’ 

Milly looked a little perplexed at this, and made some excuse 
about not wishing to cause so much trouble. 

‘I really think we could walk home very well; don’t you, Mary?’ 
she said; and I declared myself quite equal to the walk. 

‘ It would be impossible for you to get back to Thornleigh before 
dark,’ the gentleman remonstrated. ‘I shall be quite offended if 
you refuse the use of my dog-cart, and insist on getting wet through. 
I daresay you are wet through as it is, by the bye.’ 

We assured him of the thickness of our boots, and gave our 
shawls to Mrs. Mills the old housekeeper, who carried them off to 
be dried in the kitchen, and promised to convey the order about the 
dog-cart to the stables immediately. 

I had time now to look at our new acquaintance, who was stand- 
ing with his shoulders against one angle of the high oak mantel- 
piece, watching the rain beating against a window opposite to him. 
I had no difficulty in recognising the original of that portrait which 
Augusta Darrell had looked at so strangely. He was much older 
than when the portrait had been taken—fifteen years at the least, I 
thought. In the picture he looked little more than twenty, and I 
should have guessed him now to be on the wrong side of five-and- 
thirty. 

He was handsome still, but the dark powerful face had a sort of 
rugged look, the heavy eyebrows overshadowed the sombre black 
eyes, a thick fierce-looking moustache shrouded the mouth, but could 
not quite conceal an expression half cynical, half melancholy, that 
lurked about the lowered corners of the full firm lips. He looked 
like a man whose past life held some sad or sinful history. 
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I could fancy, as I looked at him, that last bitter interview with 
his mother, and I could imagine how hard and cruel such a man 
might be under the influence of an unpardonable wrong. Like Mrs. 
Darrell, I was inclined to place myself on the side of the unfortunate 
lovers, rather than on that of the mother, who had been willing to 
sacrifice her son’s happiness to her pride of race. 

We all three remained silent for some little time, Milly and I 
standing together in the window, Mr. Egerton leaning against the 
mantelpiece, watching the rain with an absent look in his face. He 
roused himself at last, as if with an effort, and came over to the 
window by which we stood. 

‘It looks rather hopeless at present,’ he said; ‘ but I shall spin 
you over to Thornleigh in no time ; so you mustn’t be anxious. It 
is at Thornleigh Manor you live, is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ Milly answered. ‘ My name is Darrell, and this young 
lady is Miss Crofton, my very dear friend.’ 

He bowed in recognition of this introduction. 

‘I thought as much—I mean as to your name being Darrell. I 
had the honour to know Mr. Darrell very well when I was a lad, 
and I have a vague recollection of a little girl in a white frock, who, 
I think, must have been yourself. I have only been home a week, 
or I should have done myself the pleasure of calling on your father.’ 

‘ Papa is in Paris,’ Milly answered, ‘ with my stepmother.’ 

‘ Ah, he has married again, I hear. One of the many changes 
that have come to pass since I was last in Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Have you returned for good, Mr. Egerton ?’ 

‘ For good—or for evil—who knows?’ he answered, with a care- 
less langh. ‘ As to whether I stay here so many weeks or so many 
years, that is a matter of supreme uncertainty. I never am in the 
same mind very long together. But I am heartily sick of knocking 
about abroad, and I cannot possibly find life emptier or duller here 
than I have found it in places that people call gay.’ 

‘I can’t fancy any one growing tired of such a place as the 
Priory,’ said Milly. 

*«¢ Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.”’ ‘‘’Tis 
in ourselves that we are thus or thus.’”’ Cannot you fancy a man 
getting utterly tired of himself and his own thoughts—knowing him- 
self by heart, and finding the lesson a dreary one? Perhaps not ; 
a girl’s life seems all brightness. What should such happy young 
creatures know of that arid waste of years that lies beyond a man’s 
five-and-thirtieth birthday, when his youth has not been a fortunate 
one? Ah, there is a break in the sky yonder; the rain will be over 
presently.’ 

The rain did cease, as he had prophesied. The dog-cart was 
brought round to the door by a clumsy-looking man in corduroy, who 
seemed half groom, half gardener; and Mr. Egerton drove us home; 
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. Milly sitting next him, I at the back. His horse was a very good 
one, and the drive only lasted a quarter of an hour, during which 
time-our new acquaintance talked very pleasantly to both of us. 

I could not forget that Mr. Darrell had called him a bad man; 
but in spite of that sweeping condemnation I could not bring myself 
to think of him without a certain interest. 

Of course Milly and I discussed Mr. Egerton as we sat over our 
snug little téte-d-téte dinner, and we were both inclined to speak of 
his blighted life in a pitying kind of way, and to blame his mother’s 
conduct, little as we knew of the details of the story. Our exist- 
ences were so quiet that this little incident made quite an event, 
and we were apt to date things from that afternoon for some time 
afterwards. 


Cuarter VII. 
A LITTLE MATCH-MAKING. 


We heard nothing of Mr. Egerton for about three weeks, at the 
end of which time we were invited to dine at the Rectory; and the 
first person we saw on going into the long, low, old-fashioned draw- 
ing-room was the master of Cumber Priory leaning against the 
mantelpiece in his favourite attitude. The Rector was not in the 
room when we arrived, and Angus Egerton was talking to Mrs. 
Collingwood, who sat in a low chair near the fire. 

‘Mr. Egerton has been telling me about: your adventure in the 
wood, Milly,’ Mrs. Collingwood said, as she rose to receive us. ‘I 
hope it will be a warning to you to be more careful in future. I 
think that Cumber Wood is altogether too dangerous a place for two 
young ladies like you and Miss Crofton.’ 

‘ The safest place in the world,’ cried Angus Egerton. ‘I shall 
always be at hand to come to the ladies’ assistance, and shall pray 
for a savage bull every morning, in order that I may distinguish 
myself by something novel in the way of a rescue. I hear that you 
are a very charming artist, Miss Darrell, and that you have done 
some of our oaks and beeches the honour to immortalise them.’ 

There is no need for me to record all the airy empty talk of that 
evening. It was a very pleasant evening. Angus Egerton had re- 
ceived his first lessons in the classics from the kind old Rector, and 
had been almost a son of the house in the past, the girls told me. 
He had resumed his old place upon his return, and seemed really 
fond of these friends, whom he had found ready to welcome him 
warmly in spite of all rumours to his disadvantage that had floated 
to Thornleigh during the years of his absence. 

He was very clever, and seemed to have been everywhere, and 
to have seen everything worth seeing that the world contained. He 
had read a great deal too, in spite of his wandering life; and the 
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fruit of his reading cropped up pleasantly now and then in his con- 
versation. 

There were no other guests, except an old country squire, who 
talked of nothing but his farming. Milly sat next Angus Egerton ; 
and from my place on the other side of the table I could see how 
much she was interested in his talk. He did not stop long in the 
dining-room after we had left, but joined us as we sat round the fire 
in the drawing-room, talking over the poor people with Mrs. Colling- 
wood and her two daughters, who were great authorities upon the 
question, and held a Dorcas society once a week, of which Milly 
and I were members. 

There was the usual music—a little playing and a little singing 
from the younger ladies of the company, myself included. Milly 
sang an English ballad very sweetly, and Angus Egerton stood by 
the piano looking down at her while she sang. 

Did he fall in love with her upon this first happy evening that 
those two spent together? I cannot tell; but it is certain that after 
that evening he seemed to haunt us in our walks, and, go where we 
would, we were always meeting him, in company with a Scottish 
deerhound called Nestor, of which Milly became very fond. He 
used to walk with us for a mile or two when we met, very often bear- 
ing us company till we were within a few paces of Thornleigh. 

These meetings, utterly accidental as they always were on our 
side, were a source of some perplexity to me. I was not quite cer- 
tain whether I was right in sanctioning so close an acquaintance 
between Emily Darrell and the master of Cumber Priory. I knew 
that her father thought badly of him. Yet, what could Ido? I 
was not old enough to pretend to any authority over my darling, 
nor had her father invested me with any; and I knew that her 
noble nature was worthy of all confidence. Beyond this, I liked An- 
gus Egerton, and was inclined to trust him. So the time slipped 
away very pleasantly for all of us, and the friendship between us all 
three became closer day by day. 

We met Mr. Egerton very often at the Rectory, and sometimes 
at other houses where we visited. He was much liked by the Thorn- 
leigh people, who had, most of them, known him in his boyhood ; 

_and it was considered by his old friends, that, whatever his career 
abroad might have been, he had begun, and was steadily pursuing, 
a reformed course of life. His means did not enable him to do 
much, but he was doing a little towards the improvement of Cum- 
ber Priory; and his existence there was as simple as that of the 
Master of Ravenswood. 

I had noticed that Mrs. Collingwood did all in her power to 
encourage the friendship between Milly and Mr. Egerton, and one 
day in the spring, after they had met a great many times at her 
house, she spoke to me of her hopes quite openly. 
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It was a bright afternoon, and we were all strolling in the gar- 
den, after a game of croquet—the Rector’s wife and I side by side, 
Milly and Angus a little way in front of us. 

‘I think she likes him,’ Mrs. Collingwood said thoughtfully. 

‘ Everybody seems to like Mr. Egerton,’ I answered. ° 

©O yes, I know that ; but I mean something more than the ordi- 
nary liking. Iam so anxious that he should marry—and marry 
wisely. I think I am almost as fond of him as if he were my son; 
and I should be so pleased if I could be the means of bringing about 
a match between them. Milly is just the girl to make a man happy, 
and her fortune would restore Cumber Priory to all its old glory.’ 

Her fortune! The word jarred upon me. Was it her money, 
after all, that Angus Egerton was thinking of when he took such 
pains to pursue my darling ? 

‘I should be sorry for her to marry any one who cared for her 
money,’ I said. 

‘ Of course, my dear Miss Crofton; and so should I be sorry to 
see her throw herself away upon any one with whom her money was 
a paramount consideration. But one cannot put these things quite 
out of the question. I know that Angus admired her very much 
the first day he saw her, and I fancy his admiration has grown into 
a warmer feeling since then. He has said nothing to me upon the 
subject, nor I to him; for you know how silent he always is about 
himself. But I cannot help wishing that such a thing might come 
to pass. He has one of the best names in the North Riding, and a 
first-rate position as the owner of Cumber Priory. He only wants 
money.’ 

I was too young and inexperienced to take a worldly view of 
things, and from this moment felt disposed to distrust Mr. Egerton. 
I remembered the story of his early attachment, and told myself 
that a man who had loved once like that had in all probability worn 
out his powers of loving. 

‘TI don’t think Mr. Darrell would approve of, or even permit, 
such a marriage,’ I said presently. ‘I know he has a very bad opinion 
of Mr. Egertor.’ 

‘On what account ?’ 

‘On account of his conduct to his mother.’ 

‘No one knows the secret of that affair except Angus himself,’ 
answered Mrs. Collingwood. ‘I don’t think any one has a right to 
think badly of him upon that ground. I knew Mrs. Egerton very 
well. She was a proud hard woman, capable of almost anything in 
order to compass her will. Up to the time when he went to Oxford 
Angus had been an excellent son.’ 

‘Was it at Oxford he met the girl he wanted to marry ?’ 

‘No; it was somewhere in the west of England, where he went 
on a walking tour during the long vacation.’ 
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‘He must have loved her very much, to act as he did. I should 
doubt his power ever to love again.’ 

‘That is quite a girl’s way of thinking, my dear Miss Crofton. 
Depend upon it, after that kind of stormy first love, there generally 
comes a better and truer feeling. Angus was little more than a boy 
then. He is in the prime of manhood now, able to judge wisely, and 
not easily to be caught, or he would have married in all those years 
abroad.’ 

This seemed reasonable enough; but I was vexed nevertheless 
by Mrs. Collingwood’s match-making notions, which seemed to dis- 
turb the peaceful progress of our lives. After this I looked upon 
every invitation to the Rectory—where we never went without meet- 
ing Angus Egerton—as a kind of snare; but our visits there were 
always very pleasant, and I grew in time to think with more in- 
dulgence of the Rector’s wife’s desire for her favourite’s advantage. 

In all this time Angus Egerton had in no manner betrayed the 
state of his feelings. If he met us in our walks oftener than seemed 
possible by mere chance, there was nothing strictly lover-like in his 
tone or conduct. But I have seen his face light up as he met my 
dear girl at these times, and I have noticed a certain softening of 
his voice as he talked to her, that I never heard on other occasions. 

And she ? About her feelings I had much less doubt. She tried 
her uttermost to hide the truth from me, ashamed of her regard for 


one who had never yet professed to be more than a friend; but I 
knew that she loved him. It was impossible, in the perfect com- 
panionship and confidence of our lives, for Milly to keep it secret. I 
knew that she loved him; and I began to look forward anxiously to 
Mr. Darrell’s return, which would relieve me of all responsibility, 
and perhaps put an end to our friendship with Angus Egerton. 


Cuapter VIII. 


ON THE WATCH. 


Tue travellers came back to Thornleigh Manor in August, when 
the days were breathless and sultry, and the freshness of the foliage 
had already begun to fade after an unusually dry summer. Milly 
and I had been very happy together, and I think we both looked 
forward with a vague dread to the coming break in our lives. She 
loved her father as dearly as she had ever done, and longed ardently 
to see him again ; but she knew as well as I did that our independ- 
ence must end with his return. 

‘If he were coming back alone, Mary,’ she said—‘ if that mar- 
riage were all a dream, and he were coming back alone—how happy 
I should be! I know that of his own free will he would never come 
between me and any wish of mine. But I don’t know how he would 
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act under his wife’s influence. You cannot imagine the power she 
has over him. And we shall have to begin the old false life over 
again, she and I—disliking and distrusting each other in our hearts 
—the daily round of civilities and ceremonies and pretences. O, 
Mary, you cannot think how I hate it.’ 

We had seen nothing of Julian Stormont during all the time of 
our happy solitude; but on the day appointed for Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
rell’s return he came to Thornleigh, looking more careworn than 
ever. I pitied him a little, knowing the state of his feelings about 
Milly, believing indeed that he loved her with a rare intensity, and 
being inclined to attribute the change in him to his disappointment 
upon this subject. 

Milly told him how ill he was looking, and he said something 
about hard work and late hours, with a little bitter laugh. 

‘It doesn’t matter to any one whether I am well or ill, you see, 
Milly,’ he said. ‘ What would any one care if I were to drop over 
the side of the quay some dark night, and never be seen alive 
again ?’ 

‘ How wicked it is of you to talk like that, Julian! There are 
plenty of people who would care—papa, to begin with.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose my uncle Wiliam would be rather sorry. He 
would lose a good man of business, and he would scarcely like going 
back to the counting-house, and giving himself up t all the dry 
details of commerce once more.’ 

The travellers arrived soon after this. Mr. Darrell greeted his 
daughter with much tenderness ; but I noticed a kind of languor in 
Mrs. Darrell’s embrace, very different from her reception of Milly at 
that first meeting which I had witnessed more than a year before. 
It seenied to me that her power over her husband was now supreme, 
and that she did not trouble herself to keep up any pretence of affec- 
tion for his only child. 

She was dressed to perfection, and looked extremely elegant ; 
and that sort of subdued charm which was scarcely beauty, and yet 
stood in place of it, attracted me to-day as it had done when we 
first met. She was a woman who, I could imagine, might be more 
admired than many handsomer women. There was a distinction, 
an originality about the pale delicate face, dark arched brows, and 
gray eyes—eyes which were at times very brilliant. 

She looked round her without the faintest show of interest or 
admiration as she loitered with her husband on the terrace, while 
innumerable travelling - bags, shawls, books, newspapers, and pack- 
ages were being carried from the barouche to the house. 

‘ How dry and burnt-up everything looks !’ she said. 

‘ Have you no better greeting than that for Thornleigh, my dear 
Augusta ?’ Mr. Darrell asked in rather a wounded tone. ‘I thought 
you would be pleased to see the old place again.’ 
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‘ Thornleigh Manor is not a passion of mine,’ she answered. 
‘I hope you will take a house in town at the beginning of next 
year.’ 
~~ She passed on into the hall, after having honoured me with the 
coldest possible shake-hands. We saw no more of her until nearly 
dinner-time, when she came down to the drawing-room, dressed in 
white, and looking deliciously pale and cool in the sultry weather. 
Milly had spent the afternoon in going round the gardens and home 
farm with her father, and had thoroughly enjoyed the delight of a 
couple of hours alone with him. She gave him up now to Mrs. 
Darrell, who devoted all her attention to him for the rest of the 
evening ; while Julian Stormont, Milly, and I loitered about the 
garden, and played a desultory game of croquet. 

_It was not until the next morning that Mr. Egerton’s name was 
mentioned, although it had been in my thoughts, and I cannot doubt 
in Milly’s, ever since Mr. Darrell’s arrival. We were in the drawing- 
room after breakfast, not quite decided what to do with the day, 
when Mr. Darrell came into the room dressed for a ride with his 
wife. He went over to the window by which Milly was standing. 

‘You have quite given up riding, Ellis tells me, my dear,’ he 
said. 

‘TI have not cared to ride while you were away, papa, as Mary 
does not ride.’ 

‘ Miss Crofton might have learnt to ride; there would always be 
a horse at her disposal.’ 

‘We like walking better,’ Milly said, blushing a little, and fid- 
geting nervously with one of the buttons on her father’s coat. ‘I 
used to feel in the way, you know, when I rode with you and Mrs. 
Darrell.’ 

‘ That was your own fault, Milly,’ he answered, with a displeased 
look. 

‘I suppose it was. But I think Augusta felt it too. O, by the 
bye, papa, I did not tell you quite all the news when we were out 
together yesterday.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘No; I forgot to mention that Mr. Egerton has come back.’ 

‘ Angus Egerton ?” 

‘Yes; he came back last winter.’ 

‘You never said so in your letters.’ 

‘Didn’t I? I suppose that was because I knew you were rather 
prejudiced against him; and one can’t explain away that kind of 
thing in a letter.’ 

‘You would find it very difficult to explain away my dislike of 
Angus Egerton. Have you seen much of him ?’ 

‘A good deal. He has been at the Rectory very often when 
Mary and I have been invited there. The Collingwoods are very 
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fond of him. I am sure—I think you will like him, papa, when 
you come to see a little of him. He is going to call upon you.’ 

‘He can come if he pleases,’ Mr. Darrell answered with an in- 
different air; ‘I shall not be uncivil to him. But I am rather sorry 
that he has made such a favourable impression upon you, Milly.’ 

She was still playing with the buttons of his coat, looking down- 
ward, her dark eyes quite veiled by their long lashes. 

‘I did not say that, papa,’ she murmured shyly. 

‘But I am sure of it from your manner. Has he done anything 
towards the improvement of Cumber ?’ 

‘O yes; he has put new roofs to some part of the stables; and 
the land is in better order, they say; and the gardens are kept 
nicely now.’ ; 

‘ Does he live alone at the Priory ?’ 

‘ Quite alone, papa.’ 

‘He must find it rather a dull business, I should think.’ 

‘ Mr. Collingwood says he is very fond of study, and that he has 
a wonderful collection of old books. He is a great smoker too, I 
believe ; he walks a good deal; and he hunted all last winter. They 
say he is a tremendous rider.’ 

Augusta Darrell came in at this moment, ready for her ride. 
Her slim willowy figure looked to great advantage in the plain tight- 
fittirig cloth habit; and the little felt hat with its bright scarlet 
feather gave a coquettish expression to her face. She tapped her 
husband lightly on the arm with her riding-whip. 

‘Now, William, if you are quite ready.’ 

‘My dearest, I have been waiting for the last half-hour.’ 

They went off to their horses. Milly followed them to the terrace, 
and watched them as they rode away. 

We spent the morning out-of-doors sketching, with Julian Stor- 
mont in attendance upon us. At two o’clock we all met at luncheon. 

After luncheon Milly and I went to the drawing-room, while 
Mrs. Darrell and Mr. Stormont strolled out upon the terrace. My 
dear girl had a sort of restless manner to-day, and went from one 
occupation to another, now sitting down for a few minutes at the 
piano, now taking up a book, only to throw it down again with a 
little weary sigh. She seated herself at a table presently, and began 
to arrange the sketches in her portfolio. While she was doing this 
a servant announced Mr. Egerton. She rose hurriedly, blushing as 
I had rarely seen her blush before, and looking towards the open 
window near her, almost as if she would have liked to make her escape 
from the room. It was the first time Angus Egerton had been at 
Thornleigh Manor since she was a little child. 

‘ Tell papa that Mr. Egerton is here, Filby,’ she said to the ser- 
vant. ‘I think you will find him in the library.’ 

She had recovered her self-possession in some measure by the 
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time she came forward to shake hands with the visitor ; and in a few 
moments we were talking in the usual easy friendly way. 

‘You see, I have lost no time in calling upon your papa, Miss 
Darrell,’ he said presently. ‘I am not too proud to show him how 
anxious I am to regain his friendship, if, indeed, I ever possessed it.’ 

Mr. Darrell came into the room as he was speaking; and how- 
ever coldly he might have intended to receive the master of Cumber 
Priory, his manner soon softened and grew more cordial. There was 
a certain kind of charm about Angus Egerton, not very easily to be 
described, which I think had a potent influence upon all who knew 
him. 
I fancied that Mr. Darrell felt this, and struggled against it, and 
ended by giving way to it. I saw that he watched his daughter 
closely, even anxiously, when she was talking to Angus Egerton, as 
if he had already some suspicion about the state of her feelings with 
regard to him. Mr. Egerton had caught sight of the open portfolio, 
and had insisted on looking over the sketches—not the first of Milly’s 
that he had seen by a great many. I noticed the grave, almost ten- 
der, smile with which he looked at the little artistic ‘bits’ out of 
Cumber Wood. He went on talking to Mr. Darrell all the time he 
was looking at these sketches; talking of the neighbourhood and the 
changes that had come about of late years, and a little of the Priory, 
and his intentions with regard to improvements. 

‘I can only creep along at a snail’s pace,’ he said; ‘for I am 
determined not to get into debt, and I won’t sell.’ 

‘I wonder you never tried to let the Priory in all those years 
that you were abroad,’ suggested Mr. Darrell. 

Mr. Egerton shook his head with a smile. 

‘I couldn’t bring myself to that,’ he said, ‘though I wanted 
money badly enough. There has never been a strange master at 
Cumber since it belonged to the Egertons. I daresay it’s a foolish 
piece of sentimentality on my part; but I had rather fancy the old 
place rotting slowly to decay than in the occupation of strangers.’ 

He was standing by the table where the open portfolio lay, with 
Milly by his side, and one of the sketches in his hands, when Mrs. 
Darrell came in at the window nearest to this little group, and stood 
on the threshold looking at him. I think I was the only person who 
saw her face at that moment. It was so sudden a look that came 
upon it, a look half terror, half pain, and it passed away so quickly, 
that I had scarcely time to distinguish the expression before it was 
gone ; but it was a look that brought back to my memory the almost 
forgotten scene in the little study at Cumber Priory, and set me 
wondering what it could be that made the sight of Angus Egerton, 
either on canvas or in the flesh, a cause of agitation to Milly’s step- 
mother. 

In the next moment Mr. Darrell was presenting his visitor to his 
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wife ; and as the two acknowledged the introduction, I stole a glance 
at Mr. Egerton’s face. It was paler than usual; and the expression 
of Mrs. Darrell’s countenance seemed in a manner reflected in it. It 
was not possible that such looks could be without some significance. 
I felt convinced that these two people had met before. 

There was a change in Mr. Egerton’s manner from the moment 
of that introduction. He laid down Milly’s sketch without another 
word, and stood with his eyes fixed on Augusta Darrell’s face with 
a strange half-bewildered look, like a man who doubts the evidence 
of his own senses. Mrs. Darrell, on the contrary, seemed, after that 
one lock which I had seen, quite at her ease, and rattled on gaily 
about the delight of travelling in the Tyrol, as compared to the dul- 
ness of life at Thornleigh. 

‘I hope you will enliven us a little, Mr. Egerton,’ she said. ‘It 
is quite a delightful surprise to find a new neighbour.’ ; 

‘I ought to be very much flattered by that remark ; but I doubt 
my power to add to the liveliness of this part of the world; and I 
do not think I shall stay much longer at Cumber.’ 

Milly glanced up at him with a surprised look. 

‘ Mrs. Collingwood told us you were quite settled at the Priory,’ 
she said, ‘ and that you intended to spend the rest of your days as a 
country squire.’ 

‘I may have dreamed such a dream sometimes, Miss Darrell ; 
but there are dreams that never fulfil themselves.’ 

He had recovered himself by this time, and spoke in his accus- 
tomed tone. Mr. Darrell asked him to dinner on an early day, when 
I knew the Rectory people were coming to us, and the invitation was 
accepted. 

Julian Stormont had followed Mrs. Darrell in from the terrace, 
and had remained in the background, a very attentive listener and 
observer during the conversation that followed. 

‘So that is Angus Egerton,’ he said, when our visitor had left 
us. 

‘Yes, Julian. O, by the bye, I forgot to introduce you; you 
came in so quietly,’ answered Mr. Darrell. 

‘I can’t say I particularly care about the honour of knowing 
that gentleman,’ said Mr. Stormont in a half-contemptuous tone. 

‘Why not?’ Milly asked quickly. 

‘ Because I never heard any good of him.’ 

‘But he has reformed, it seems,’ said Mr. Darrell, ‘and is 
leading quite a steady life at Cumber, the Collingwoods tell me. 
Augusta and I called at the Rectory this morning, and the Rector 
and his wife talked a good deal of him. I was rather pleased with 
him, I confess, just now.’ 

Milly looked up at her father gratefully. Poor child! how inno- 
cently and unconsciously she betrayed her secret! and how little she 
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thought of the jealous eyes that were watching her! I saw Julian 
Stormont’s face darken with an angry look, and I knew that he had 
already discovered the state of Milly’s feelings in relation to Angus 
Egerton. 

He was still with us when Mr. Egerton came to dinner two days 
later. I shall never forget that evening. The day had been op- 
pressively warm, with that dry sultry heat of which we had so much 
during the latter part of the summer ; and as the afternoon advanced, 
the air grew still, with that palpable stillness which so often comes 
before a thunder-storm. Milly had been full of life and vivacity all 
day, flitting from room to room with a kind of joyous restlessness. 
She took unusual pains with her toilette for so simple a party, and 
came into my room looking like Titania in her gauzy white dress, 
with half-blown blush-roses in her hair, and more roses in a bouquet 
at her waist. 

Mr. Egerton came a little later than the party from the Rectory, 
and after shaking hands with Mr. Darrell, made his way at once to 
the place where Milly and I were sitting. 

‘ Any more sketching since I was here last, Miss Darrell?’ he 
asked. 

‘No. I have been doing nothing for the last day or two.’ 

‘Do you know I have been thinking of your work in that way 
a good deal since I called here. Iam stronger in criticism than in 
execution, you know. I think I was giving you a little lecture on 
your shortcomings, wasn’t I ?’ 

‘Yes; but you left off so abruptly in the middle of it, that I 
don’t fancy it was very profitable to me,’ Milly answered in rather 
a piqued tone. 

‘Did I really? O yes, I remember. I was quite startled by 
Mrs. Darrell’s appearance. She is so surprisingly like a lady I knew 
a long time ago.’ 

‘ That is rather a curious coincidence,’ I said. 

‘ How a coincidence ?’ asked Mr. Egerton. 

‘Mrs. Darrell said almost the same thing about your portrait 
when we were at Cumber one day. It reminded her of some one 
she had known long ago.’ 

‘What an excellent memory you have for small events, Miss 
Crofton !’ said a voice close behind me. 

It was Mrs. Darrell’s. She had come across the room towards 
us, unobserved by me, at any rate. Whether Angus Egerton had 
seen her or not, I do not know. He rose to shake hands with her, 
and then went on talking about Milly’s sketching. 

Mr. Collingwood took Mrs. Darrell in to dinner, and Mr. Eger- 
ton gave his arm to Milly, and was seated next her at the prettily 
decorated table, upon which there was always a wealth of roses at 
this time of year. I saw Augusta Darrell’s eyes wander restlessly 
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in that direction many times during dinner, and I felt that the dear 
girl I loved so fondly was in an atmosphere of falsehood. What was 
the nature of the past acquaintance between those two people? and 
why was it tacitly denied by both of them? If it had been an 
ordinary friendship, there could have been no reason for this conceal- 
ment and suppression. I had never quite made up my mind to 
trust Angus Egerton, though I liked and admired him; and this 
mysterious relation between him and Augusta Darrell was a suffi- 
cient cause for serious distrust. 

‘I wish she cared for him less,’ I said to myself, as I glanced 
at Milly’s bright happy face. 

When we went back to the drawing-room after dinner, the Miss 
Collingwoods had a great deal to say to Milly about a grand croquet- 
match which was to take place in a week or two at Pensildon, Sir 
John and Lady Pensildon’s place, fourteen miles from Thornleigh. 
The Rector’s daughters, both of whom were several years older than 
Milly, were passionately fond of croquet and everything in the way 
of gaiety, and were full of excitement about this coming event, dis- 
cussing what they were going to wear, and what Milly was going to 
wear, on the occasion. While they were engaged in this way, Mrs. 
Collingwood told me a long story about one of her poor parishioners, 
always an inexhaustible subject with her. This arrangement left 
Mrs. Darrell unoccupied; and after standing at one of the open 
windows looking listlessly out, she sauntered out upon the terrace, 
her favourite lounge always in this summer weather. I saw her re- 
pass the windows a few minutes afterwards, in earnest conversation 
with Angus Egerton. This was some time before the other gentle- 
men left the dining-room ; and they were still walking slowly up and 
down when Mr. Darrell and the Rector came to the drawing-room. 
The storm had not yet come, and it was bright moonlight. Mr. Dar- 
rell went out and brought his wife in, with some gentle reproof on 
her imprudence in remaining out of doors so late in her thin muslin 
dress. 

After this there came some music. Augusta Darrell sang some 
old English ballads which I had never heard her sing before—simple 
pathetic melodies, which, I think, brought tears to the eyes of all 
of us. Mr. Egerton sat near one of the open windows, with his 
face in shadow, while she was singing; and as she began the last 
of these old songs he rose with a half-impatient gesture, and went 
out upon the terrace. If I watched him closely, and others in rela- 
tion to him, at this time, it was from no frivolous or impertinent 
curiosity, but because I felt very certain my darling’s happiness was 
at stake. I saw her little disappointed look as he kept his place 
far away from her for the rest of that evening, instead of contriving 
by some means to be near her, as he always had done during our 
pleasant evenings at the Rectory. 





SHIPS ON THE SEA 


I Launcu’D a shallop on the sea, 
I wrote ‘ Ambition’ round the prow ; 
It sped before the breezes free— 
White broke the wave beneath the bow. 


The calm gray sky of early morn 

Was fleck’d and barr’d with golden cloud, 
As onward that small bark was borne, 

While fresh’ning breezes shrill’d the shroud. 


But ere the sun mid-heaven clomb, 
The storm-wrack mounted up the sky, 
The madd’ning sea grew pale with foam, 
And lurid lightnings leapt on high. 


Back, back my little boat was driven, 

The cordage reft, the canvas rent; 
Till on the shore its timbers riven 

The breakers scatter’d, as they spent. 


And yet another tiny boat 
I ventured on the hungry brine ; 
And ‘ Hope’ about the prow I wrote. 
*Twas launch’d at evening’s dim decline. 


I hung a lantern on the mast, 

A glow-worm spark which faintly burn’d, 
That by the slender ray it cast 

My shallop’s course might be discern’d. 


Night closed around the fated bark ; 
I saw the gleaming cresset drown ; 
For in the silence and the dark 
Of middle night the ‘Hope’ went down. 


And now I sit upon the shore, 
The jest of all that wander there ; 
And on the sand for evermore 
I write the single word—‘ Despair.’ 
T. HOOD. 





MRS. HARRIS 


Cuarues Dickens has left us an immortal Mrs. Harris—a myth of 
marvellous influence, whose priestess and prophetess was the irre- 
pressible Sairey Gamp. This is not the lady of whom I am now to 
write. She needs no farther biographer. She is the eternal enigma 
of fiction, and will dwell in mysterious obscurity long after the epi- 
taph on lia Lelia Crispis has been explained; long after the 
sources of the Nile have been mapped ; ay, until the Greek calends. 
She dwells apart—the bodiless creation of the imaginative brain of 
Mrs. Gamp. 

But the Mrs. Harris of whom I now attempt to give some slight 
account was a very tangible and palpable personage, who made her 
mark in the world. What I have to say about her is based on the 
Letters of the first Earl of Malmesbury, edited by his grandson, 
the present Earl. Mrs. Harris was the wife of the eccentric and 
erudite author of Hermes, and mother of one James Harris, whose 
diplomatic services raised him to the peerage. Hermes Harris, as 
students of the last century’s obscure literature are aware, was an 
odd sort of man, with proclivities for metaphysics and music, yet 
quite able to occupy a good second-rate position in politics. He 
rode his hobbies pretty hard, but did not allow them to run away 
with him. Of this the best proof is, that he held respectable official 
positions ; was a Lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, and 
died Comptroller of Queen Charlotte’s household. He lived at Salis- 
bury, in an ancient mansion ‘ grafted upon and including part of the 
old ramparts of the Close, with a regular warren of rooms on various 
levels.’ His wife is the theme of this brief paper. She was a con- 
stant correspondent of her son, whether he was studying at Oxford 
or the Hague, or doing diplomacy at Madrid or Berlin or St. Peters- 
burg; and her letters are charming for their vivacity, and for the 
graphic style in which they narrate the events of the day. She has 
been dead ninety years. I wonder if any rising politician of the 
present day has a mother who can send him such delightful epistles. 
I greatly doubt it. 

For the art of letter-writing seems lost. The penny post and 
the telegraph have ruined it. The old-fashioned generous sheet of 
gossip and scandal and epigram never gives a zest to the breakfast- 
table in these days. You are supposed to see everything in the 
paper. But then you don’t see everything in the paper; journalists 
are not behind the scenes. They tell you, rather tardily, that one 
man has discarded his wife, and that another has disappointed his 
creditors; but they fail to furnish the true causes of such occur- 
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rences.. Especially has the lady letter-writer disappeared: pub- 
lishers have found her out, and she devotes herself to three-volume 
novels. I prefer her fact to her fiction. I would rather have one 
of her charming letters—ay, even though it were crossed—than the 
most exciting story that her vivid brain can possibly produce. 

It may be observed that events a century ago offered a finer 
field for the lady with a genius for gossip. The high people, as 
Thackeray would style them, were fewer than they are now, and 
lived much faster, Gambling was open, and duelling fashionable. 
Let me take at random a little of Mrs. Harris’s evidence on these 
matters. Writing in 1770, she tells her son that ‘a new assembly 
or meeting is set up at Boodle’s, called Lloyd’s Coffee-room ; Miss 
Lloyd, whom you have seen with Lady Pembroke, being the sole 
inventor.” What would the tame and old-fogyish Boodle’s of to-day 
think of such an invasion of the Amazons? ‘They meet every 
morning, either to play cards, chat, or do whatsoever they please. 
An ordinary is to be provided for as many as choose to dine, and a 
supper to be constantly on the table by eleven at night. After supper 
they play loo.’ I wonder whether Miss Lloyd’s name was Louisa ; 
and if so, whether she was nicknamed Unlimited Loo. Observe, 
this was a very exclusive business: there were only twenty-six mem- 
bers, chosen by ballot ; and they began by black-balling the Duchess 
of Bedford and Lord March. Fancy ladies of the highest fashion 
sitting down at midnight to play loo in a St. James’s-street club! 
And this was a hundred years ago. Surely the ladies who talk so 
much of female independence cannot know how much they have 
surrendered. 

Here is another scene. You remember the Pantheon, gentle 
reader, as it was a few years ago—a congeries of stalls, where all 
manner of inutilities were sold. A dull place, in a dull neighbour- 
hood, but excellently adapted for metamorphosis into wine-cellars. 
Ha! what think you it was a hundred years ago? ‘ Undoubtedly 
the finest and most complete thing ever seen in England. Such 
mixture of company never assembled before under the same roof. 
Lord Mansfield, Mrs. Baddeley, Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mrs. 
Abbington, Sir James Porter, Mademoiselle Heinell, Lords Hyde 
and Camden, with many other serious men, and most of the gay 
ladies in town, and ladies of the best rank and character; and, by 
appearance, some very low people. Louisa is thought very like 
Mrs. Baddeley. Gertrude and I had our doubts whether our cha- 
racters might not suffer by walking with her.’ Is not this naive ? 
Ladies are gravely lectured by the Saturday Review for presuming 
to know who is the amber-tressed creature who drives Liliputian 
ponies in the Park ; but excellent old Mrs. Harris takes her daugh- 
ters to the Pantheon, where there were indiscriminate minuets and 
cotillons (alas, the waltz and polka were not invented !), and jests 
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with her son, secretary to the embassy at Berlin, on his sister’s 
likeness to the naughty Mrs. Baddeley—a lady whose presence, by 
the way, did not seem to shock the judicial dignitaries who amused 
themselves in Oxford-street. Dulce est desipere in loco. We are 
a degenerate race, no doubt; but you won’t see the lord chief 
baron in the Argyll Rooms in this century. 

Here is another fantastic gaiety: ‘In the evening we went to 
Lady Townshend’s, who let in masques, and a great number she 
had. Lady Villiers was a sultana, as fine as any Eastern princess 
I ever redde of, a most immense profusion of diamonds all over her. 
Miss Dutton was a fine figure in the character of Almeda; there 
was a most jolly party of milkmaids with the May-day garland, Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne carried the pail, and was a most excellent 
figure. Lady Williams Wynne, Lady Francis Wyndham, and an- 
other, danced round the pail in true milkmaid style.’ Clearly this 
was a festive fashionable mode of celebrating the first of May. Can 
you imagine London—that London I mean which Theodore Hook 
described as bounded by Piccadilly on the north, the Haymarket on 
the east, Pall Mall on the south, and St. James’s-street on the west 
—thronged with merry masqueraders on a joyous night of May, 
trooping into every house in gay disguises, rustic, romantic, orien- 
tal?, Can it really be that this was the London of a century back, 
and that all that innocent merriment has perished and been lost in 
Lethe? The ‘Sir Watkin’ of to-day will never be seen carrying a 
milkpail, depend on it. Mrs. Harris had left her daughter Gertrude 
at home, and she also let in masques. ‘ The first was a lady abbess, 
who sat and conversed with her in French half an hour before she 
could find out it was her old friend Lady Newdigate ; soon after Sir 
Roger came in domino.’ Allow me to suggest that this would be 
a glorious theme for the Newdigate prize poem. 

I have said that gentlemen had not forgotten how to fight a 
duel in those days. Doubtless duelling was a barbarous expedient, 
and men often fought on frivolous grounds; but it certainly re- 
pressed impertinence, and furnished a means of reparation for inju- 
ries which the law is powerless to punish. Here are a few lines 
about a duel fought in 1773: ‘Lords Townshend and Bellamont 
have entirely taken up all the conversation since we came to town ; 
the duel was managed with great honour. They embraced before 
they fought, and each said, Long life to your lordship! Lord 
Bellamont (who was wounded) has recommended his seven natural 
children to Lord Townshend, in case he should die.’ This would 
seem to have been rather a ridiculous and unnecessary encounter ; 
still, there is something chivalrous in these two antagonists wishing 
each other long life before attempting to render the wish nugatory. 

A new dance. ‘There is a new dance at the Festino, called 
the Fricasée. It is danced by George Hanger’ (a guardsman and 
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awful swell of the time),‘ Mr. Damer, Lady Barrimore, and your 
friend Mrs. Rachel Lloyd ; it begins with an affront, then they fight 
and fire pistols, then they are reconciled, embrace, and so ends the 
dance.’ I have no doubt the final embrace was extremely pleasant ; 
but the notion of firing pistols in the course of a dance strikes one 
as rather odd. The taste in cards seems quite as curious as the 
taste in dancing. ‘The ton here is the game of commerce, which 
the fine people play most immoderately high, sometimes 10001. the 
pool, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each deal.’ It must be 
admitted that our ancestors were quite our equals in their capacity 
for throwing money away. 

We are apt to think boat-racing an invention of this century, 
and to be very proud of our university meetings at Putney. What 
say you to this, in 1775 ? 

‘ The Savoir-Vivre Club are going to give quite a new thing on 
the Thames : all the river, from Blackfriars-bridge to some way above 
Westminster - bridge, is to be filled with gondolas, barges, &Xc., 
leaving a space as wide as the centre arch of Westminster-bridge 
quite clear for a boat-race ; and all the company are to go to Rane- 
lagh to dine, and to sup at Vauxhall. Three days in July are ap- 
pointed for this. Should the first day prove bad, they do not go; 
the same on the second; but on the third they proceed, be the 
weather what it may. When they think the weather to their mind, 
a high flag is to be mounted on Westminster-bridge, St. Margaret’s 
bells are to ring, and cannon to be fired, as a signal to bring the 
people together.’ 

There is no record as to whether this pleasant eccentricity was 
accomplished ; but doubtless it was carried out successfully. I won- 
der what was the end of the Savoir-Vivre Club? Their history is as 
yet unwritten. 

While London had all these gaieties—masques in Pall Mall, 
judges and the demi-monde at the Pantheon, dancing, duelling, gam- 
ing, boating—important political affairs were in progress. Of these 
graver matters which appear in Mrs. Harris’s correspondence it is 
not my design to treat ; but to render the picture of London in 1770 
complete it is well to remember that it was rather a riotous city. If 
lovely ladies and gay gentlemen masqueraded one day, the mob had 
their fun the next. Jack Wilkes was troubling men’s tranquillity. 
He was not exactly a Beales or an Odger; a man, indeed, of more 
brain and more backbone; a man whose atrocious ugliness did not 
prevent his being a favourite with the ladies. ‘ Wednesday,’ writes 
Mrs. Harris, ‘the merchants were to carry a loyal address to his 
Majesty. About noon a hearse, attended by an immense mob, came 
down Pall Mall. The hearse was decorated with prints, and two 
pictures, one of which represented the killing of Allen in St. George’s 
Fields, the other the killing of Clarke in the riot at Brentford. It 
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was drawn by one black and one white horse, the coachman dressed 
in black, with a fur cap and a quantity of blue ribbon. This hearse, 
amid the acclamation of the mob, went close to the palace gate, and 
then up St. James’s-street, It had taken its place just before the 
procession of merchants, who came up with their address, and who, 
when they arrived, appear to have been pelted with dirt and stones, 
all their glasses and many wooden blinds broken in, the coachmen 
and footmen covered with dirt as well as their masters.’ In fact, 
there was a general row at the gate of the old palace; and the riot- 
act was read without effect; and the Duke of Northumberland was 
much pelted ; and everybody exclaimed, ‘ Wilkes and liberty!’ One 
or two vile creatures shouted, ‘ Wilkes, and no king !’ which, as Mrs. 
Harris remarks, ‘is shocking to think on.’ The end of it was that 
the horseguards rode out, with drawn swords, and—the mob retired. 
It is a habit of theirs; they hate the flash of steel. 

Clearly, London mobs a century ago were rather humorous than 
savage, and do not seem to have been so stupid and brutal in the 
days of Wilkes as in the days of Beales, M.A. Five years earlier 
than this affair described by Mrs. Harris, there was a curious unpoliti- 
cal riot. Wigs went out of fashion. The wig-makers, in terrible dis- 
tress, went in procession with a petition to the king, requesting him 
to take measures whereby the gentlefolk might be induced to con- 
tinué wearing wigs. As they went through the streets toward St. 
James’s, it struck somebody in the crowd, that, while they wanted 
to compel other people to wear wigs, they wore no wigs themselves. 
The idea excited the mob; they seized the wig-makers, and cut off 
all their hair ; and the unlucky petition never reached his Majesty. 

This, though a good story, is not Mrs. Harris’s. Let me return 
to that-delightful old lady, and, before taking her from London to 
Salisbury, allow her to tell the world what she thought of Dr. John- 
son. ‘Tuesday: Dr. Johnson, his fellow-traveller through the 
Scotch Western Isles, Mr. Boswell, and Sir Joshua Reynolds dined 
here. I have long wished to be in company with this said Johnson ; 
his conversation is the same as his writing, but a dréadful voice and 
manner. He is certainly amusing as a novelty, but seems not pos- 
sessed of any benevolence, is beyond all description awkward, and 
more beastly in his dress and person than anything I ever beheld. 
He feeds nastily and ferociously, and eats quantities most unthank- 
fully. As to Boswell, he appears a low-bred kind of being.’* Was 


* Boswell’s account of this same dinner-party is in curious contrast with Mrs. 
Harris’s. ‘Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a very accom- 
plished family, and much good company; among whom was Mr. Harris, of Salis- 
bury, who paid him many compliments on his Journey to the Western Islands.’ 
Three years later, Harris’s name being mentioned in conversation, Johnson said: 
‘Harris is a sound solid scholar; he does not like interlopers. Harris, however, is 
a prig, and a bad prig. I looked into his book, and thought he did not understand 
his own system.’ Poor Boswell was quite puzzled by this sharp verdict on ‘the 
amiable philosopher of Salisbury.’ 
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there some prejudice at the back of this? Had the great literary 
lion growled disparagement of Hermes, by James Harris, Esq., 
M.P. for Christchurch ? It is only my conjecture; but surely 
Johnson’s well-known carelessness and eccentricity are here exagge- 
rated. The friend of Sir Joshua and of Goldsmith—to say nothing 
of fastidious young gentlemen like Topham Beauclere and Bennet 
Langton—could by no means have been so utterly intolerable. And 
all Scotland ought to rise in arms at Mrs. Harris’s judgment of the 
laird of Auchinleck. 

If London is a very different city from what it was a hundred 
years ago, assuredly the change in country towns is not less re- 
markable. The Harrises lived in Salisbury. It is a sufficiently 
dreary town in these days, with a mighty cathedral that seems to 
wonder why it is placed there, and a melancholy statue of Sidney 
Herbert saddening the market-place. The great cathedral is worth 
visiting ; and so is Old Sarum, once a greater city than New Sarum 
has ever been; and so, far more indeed, is Stonehenge, the ruined 
palace of a prehistoric race, built so nobly that, if left alone, it will 
outlast every edifice on the surface of England. But. the Salis- 
bury of 1770 was very gay indeed. There were concerts, oratorios, 
amateur theatricals. This was the sort of thing at a neighbouring 
country house: ‘ Mrs. Hodges does the Fair Penitent most finely, 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick is the very thing for Lothario, dressed so 
elegantly, all white satin trimmed with silver; I never saw so fine 
a figure. Lady Mary Fox was Lavinia, .. . . Charles Fox Horatio, 
Mr. Kent Altamont.’ And when the ladies had excelled themselves, 
the local poets did their utmost to immortalise them. ‘ Louisa 
has been most violently offended,’—so at least she declares to her 
mamma,—‘ with the printers of the Salisbury Journal for having 
printed her verses with her name to them; they have also printed 
those the dean made on Miss Wyndham. ’Tis not the thing for 
the dean of a cathedral to be writing gallant verses to young ladies 
who act plays.’ Really, my dear Mrs. Harris, I think he might do 
worse things. He might invent a heresy, or plague the inferior 
clergy, or indulge in polemic pamphlets and comminatory sermons. 
A light rhyme to a pretty actress will not ruin Mr. Dean in our 
eyes. I wish you had preserved his verses. 

The only verses which are preserved in reference to ‘ the ladies 
of the Close of Salisbury,’ come from the Bath Journal of Novem- 
ber 17, 1774. They had taken to acting male parts, and I am 
sure looked very charming in their piquant costumes. Thus writes 
the local satirist : 


‘In good Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
In a decent and virtuous age, 
That they ne’er might give modesty pain, 
No female appear’d on the stage. 
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But, lo, what a change time affords ! 
The ladies, ’mong many strange things, 
Call for helmets, for breeches, and swords, 
And act senators, heroes, and kings.’ 


Mrs. Harris thinks this doggrel was written by somebody who 
could not get admitted to the performance; and I think she is right. 
But I wish she had preserved for us Mr. Dean’s verses on Miss 
Wyndham. That gallant and poetic dignitary of the church is 
lying now beneath the shadow of the sky-piercing cathedral spire; 
and the pretty amateur actress, whom he rhymed about, has passed 
the limits of life; and it is a new world in England, with a London 
less lively, and with country towns deprived of amateur theatricals. 
That we have improved in many points is, of course, undeniable. 
We call ourselves more moral and less frivolous. We have pene- 
trated ourselves with the great modern idea—the idea of money- 
making. We have weeded life of its poetry, which is utterly use- 
less, and are carefully cultivating its prose—with steam - ploughs 
and guano. No ladies of a cathedral close dare appear on a private 
stage in doublets and hose; no dean could be found to write playful 
rhymes upon them if they thus outraged propriety; and nobody 
can chronicle the gossip of the day with so playful a pen as Mrs. 
Harris. 

‘ MORTIMER COLLINS. 











THE RHINE 


GRAND old stream of fabled story, 

Poets sing thy might and glory, 
Painters picture forth the lay ; 

And beside thy gleaming waters 

Dance thy blue-eyed blond-hair’d daughters ; 
On thy banks fair children play. 


Pilgrims from far-distant nations 
Bend the knee at all thy stations, 
Bare the head before thy shrine ; 
Hear the Angelus’ soft ringing, 
Listen to the Loreley singing, 
Through the murmurs of the Rhine. 


Seek thy famous ‘ Karl the Kaiser,’ 
Find the place the bishop-miser 
Meanly-famous ever made ; 
Watch thy wavelets dance and quiver, 
Search by moonlight, O thou river, 


For great Barbarossa’s shade. 


But thy old imperial glories, 
Fairy fancies, sunset stories, 

Tales, traditions, legends, lays, 
Robbers, witches, kings and kaisers,. 
Monks and nuns, and bishop-misers, 

Seen through medieval haze,— 


Are but shadows faint and fleeting, 
Ghosts which give us ghostly greeting, 
Phantoms of the faded past, 
Which elude us ere we grasp them, 
Vanish as we seek to clasp them— 
Visions all too frail to last. 


Tread the wine-press, Prince of Rivers ! 
See, the golden liquid quivers, 

Dances, like thy waves, O Rhine ! 
Fill the beaker! pour libations 
To the ‘ highway of the nations,’ 

Drink them out in amber wine ! 


MINNIE VON BOTHMER. 
Seconp Series, Vou. III. F.8. Vou. XIII. M 








ON THE PROWL 
A FXondton Adbenture. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Cuapter I. Great TIBB’S-LANE. 


Tue Honourable Society of Tibb’s Inn is ancient, wealthy, digni- 
fied, respectable, learned, and hospitable. There are no better 
dinners in London than at its Benchers’ table, although the mere 
stuff gownsmen and apprentices of the law in the body of the hall 
sometimes quarrel with their commons, and declare that Tibb’s 
mutton is tough and his wines corked. As for the erudition of the 
Inn, that must certainly be beyond question; the Society having 
given many learned judges to the bench, and recruited the shelves 
of the various Law-libraries—the locality of which is sometimes in 
the ‘‘ fourpenny box’’ at a bookstall—to an edifying extent. 

It is not, assuredly, the fault of the Honourable Society that it 
has remained incorporated in its actual residence these four centuries 
past. Four hundred years are a good old age, even for a corpora- 
tion. It has always struck me that Methuselah, and not Polonius, 
must have been a Fishmonger, and Prime Warden of his company ; 
but although the possession of age implies the possession also of 
wisdom, and commands reverence, it is obvious that there are cer- 
tain infirmities common to things, as well as to men, not being so 
young as they once were. Among these imperfections is a short- 
ness of sight bordering on blindness, and a tendency to obstinacy 
approaching pig-headedness. An obstinate old man is a ruin, just 
sentient enough to object to being pulled down, in order that a trim 
villa residence may be erected on his site. 

When Tibb’s Inn, then, received its first charter from the 
royal hands of King Edward the Fourth, and built itself a house, 
with pleasant gardens wherein its members might recreate them- 
selves in the intervals of their dry legal studies, Tibb’s Inn was in 
the fields; and by the east side of its garden-wall was Tibb’s-lane, 
with a sweet-smelling hawthorn hedge on the off lateral, running 
away up to hills crowned with windmills and-dotted with dairy-farms. 
Great pasture-lands stretched westward—pastures where cows fed 
and sheep browsed; the farmers thereof holding their steadings at 
a quit-rent from the Bishop of Ely, to whom they were bound to 
present annually at Whitsuntide four bushels of roses grown in 
their gardens. And hard by, always to the west, was the Nunnery 
of St. Mary Blancheheart ; and the nuns, too, had their fields and 
orchards ; and in summer weather the sisters would come out into 
their meadows with their spinning-wheels, while the little maidens 
who had their schooling with them frolicked among the cocks of 
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hay. While they so gambolled, some young students of Tibb’s 
Inn, perchance, taking their walks abroad in Tibb’s-Inn gardens, 
would be peeping over the western wall or idling at the postern, 
and gossiping with the demure sisters at their spinning-wheels. 
There was no harm in their bald simpering chat. There is no 
harm in anything, it may be, when your own thoughts are inno- 
cent and your motives free from guile. Do you remember how 
holy Dr. Doddridge romped with the young madams when they laid 
the sheet on the stairs to frisk and kick their high heels upon? Yes, 
that was the awful author of the Family Expositor. If the nuns of 
St. Mary Blancheheart sometimes looked up from their distaffs and 
their whirring spokes, blushed under their snowy wimples, or smiled 
in arch confusion at the gabble of these young Fleta and Bracton 
grinders, were they to be blamed? Tolerance forbid! The little 
schoolchildren, sprawling and tumbling over one another in the hay- 
cocks, were the sisters’ nurselings; and it is an eternal law, critic, 
that wherever there are children and nursemaids there shall also be 
young men peeping over a wall, or lounging at a postern, or some 
other convenient point of vantage, to prattle to the nurses. 

This was all very well while Edward was king, and Tibb—and 
who he was, unless domestic chaplain, or apparitor, or under-butler, 
or something to the Bishop of Ely, and why he should have founded 
an inn, and how he got the money to found it, I never could dis- 
cover—this was all very well when Tibb, corporately speaking, was 
young; but kings die; curly-haired youths grow bald and gray; 
mutinous monks quarrel with the Pope; Reformations are made, 
and nunneries are dissolved; times change; poor men (sometimes) 
wax fat and rich; corruptions are engendered ; abuses cling like ivy 
to olden walls ; the purposes of charity are perverted, the objects of 
endowments forgotten, and the intentions of founders set at naught ; 
trustees forget their trusts, or knowingly violate them ;—in a word, 
four centuries pass, and Tibb, once young, strong, active, gener- 
ous, candid, grows blind, and obstinate, and feeble. The remem- 
brance of these eventualities might mitigate our astonishment when 
we contemplate the present condition of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Tibb’s Inn. 

The Inn is no longer in the Fields; it is in the Slums. On all 
sides save the Southern one, its venerable Square and quiet Build- 
ings are surrounded by dirty, fetid, brawling purlieus, choked with 
rotten hovels, swarming with villanous pothouses, reeking with a 
half-savage, half-naked, and wholly miserable population. There 
is no filthier thoroughfare in London than the lower part of Great 
Tibb’s-lane, in whose hedges the hawthorns once grew, and which 

was the road to the cheery windmills of the Northern Heights. 
Those Heights are still to be reached through Great Tibb’s-lane ; 
but, by the majority of its denizens, the Lane is regarded mainly as 
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an artery leading to the St. Lazarus’s Hospital, to the great Dom- 
daniel Railway Terminus, and to the Golgotha County Gaol. It 
is impertinent to inquire whether the Benchers of Tibb’s Inn could, 
out of their enormous funds (they have plenty of money, but are 
always pleading poverty, and raising the rents of their chambers), 
abrogate the enormities of Great Tibb’s-lane: its rags, drunken- 
ness, filth, and fever; its black eyes, broken noses, and swollen 
lips. The Honourable Society is, in the first instance, parcel blind 
to the existence of Great Tibb’s-lane, and parcel deaf to the yells of 
ruffianism or the wails of misery which with tolerable certainty may 
be listened for therein, from Monday morning early until Sunday 
night late, all the year round. For this establishment is not closed 
on the Sabbath. Ifthe Benchers, once in a generation or so, and 
through the agency of a Parliamentary Commission, are forced to 
open their eyes and ears for a few hours, they are wont to declare 
that they have no concern whatever with Great Tibb’s-lane, and no 
control over it, and that the horrible place is no child of theirs. 
The parish, they say, is responsible. Then they take off their 
spectacles and remove their ear-trumpets, and become more blind 
and more deaf than ever. It is true that, on the occasion, a few 
years since, of old Mr. Cockrobin, Q.C., being knocked down, ga- 
retted, all but murdered, and robbed of a double-cased gold re- 
peater, a snuff-box mounted with diamonds, and seventeen pounds 
ten shillings, at ten o’clock in the evening, at the door of his own 
chamber in Coke’s-buildings (facing the Lane), as he was returning 
from dinner in hall, slightly obscured in intellect and hampered in 
gait, it would seem, by port-wine—it is true that, in face df this 
event, and the acquittal of the culprit at the Central Criminal Court 
through a remarkably neat alibi, although it was perfectly well 
known in Great Tibb’s-lane that he had sold the ‘‘ swag’ (Mr. 
Cockrobin’s valuables) to Moss Lyons of the Leaving-shop in Hulk- 
passage—it is true that in consequence of this failure of justice the 
Benchers held an Extraordinary Meeting, and denounced the condi- 
tion of Great Tibb’s-lane as a crying evil. Sir Thomas Dosey, long 
venerated as the Father of the Inn, said that nothing could be done 
without an Act of Parliament to put down robberies. Sir Thomas 
was also understood to gay that a great deal more hanging would 
do certain rascals good. The Treasurer was directed to enter into 
communication with the parish authorities, to see whether anything 
could be done; Mr. Sergeant Spankley wrote a lively letter to the 
Times, under the signature of ‘‘ Anti-Thugger,” and headed, 
‘* Where are the Police?” and so the matter dropped, and nothing 
was done, and blindness and deafness triumphed. 

Are cecity and surdity confined to Tibb’s Inn? Do not blind- 
ness and deafness appear to afflict a great many persons besides 
Benchers, and in connection with a great many places besides Great 
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Tibb’s-lane? The Parish is deaf and blind; the State is blind 
and deaf; but the ears and eyes of both are surprisingly open to 
the sheen of gold, and to the sound of the chinking of guineas in 
money-bags. The Press may see and hear with tolerable distinct- 
ness ; but when articles appear in the newspapers commenting on 
the notorious condition of Great Tibb’s-lane, those articles are voted 
by the Board of Guardians to be ‘‘ sensational,’’ and the worthy 
chairman delivers himself of some smart utterances concerning 
‘« scribblers’”’ and ‘‘ penny-a-liners.”” The rector of the parish, the 
catholic priest, the city missionary, the district-visitor, know all 
about the noisome rookery and its vile or wretched tenants; but 
were they so to agitate, and agitate, and agitate, that the place was 
by some summary Improvement Act to be suppressed for ever, what 
could be done with the subscriptions and donations which pious and 
benevolent individuals are continually bestowing for the alleviation 
of the distress in this most dismal district? The poor may be re- 
lieved easily, but it is an exceedingly ticklish matter to propose 
their abolition. What would become of the almoners, if there were 
no almsfolks? A shepherd without sheep is a sorry sight; a 
preacher not only without a congregation, but without a text. 
Could all barrel-organs be definitively put down, Mr. Babbage would 
be forced to go out of town and bully the nightingales. And how 
lamentable would be the condition of a Board of Guardians without 
any paupers to browbeat or any medical officer to snub! 

Great Tibb’s-lane therefore, having been persistently left alone 
by everybody whose duty it would most obviously seem to look after 
it, took care of itself after its own manner: it fell into decay, and 
continued, and still continued, with unvarying regularity, to rot. 
Dry-rot is not the malady from which it suffers. Its decomposi- 
tion is of the moistest order. It is soaked and soddened with beer 
and gin; its kennels overflow with nastiness; it is always damp, 
muggy, and sloppy—even during the summer’s drought—in Great 
Tibb’s-lane. Moisture, indeed, of all kinds abounds there in every 
shape save one—that of fresh water. 

Great Tibb’s-lane being accepted as a postulate of dirt, drink, 
and disease, Hookaby-place, Handeuff-gardens, Dartmoor-rents, 
Hulk-passage, all equally dirty, diseased,. and drunken, must follow 
uaturally as corollaries. They are promising offshoots of the an- 
cient Inn; convenient branches from the Grand Trunk Line of 
Destruction and Vice—that line which was once a country lane 
bordered by a hawthorn hedge. 


Cuapter II. 


UNDER THE LAMP AT THE CORNER. 


‘«¢ Anp I don’t think, my lord,—Mr. Smith, I mean,” observed 
Sergeant Swarton of the Metropolitan Detective Police, as he 
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trimmed the wick of a little dark-lantern, and borrowed a light for 
it from the constable on duty at a corner under a lamp, ‘‘ that if 
you searched all London through, you'd find a worse place than 
this.” 

‘‘Dunno a wus on my beat,”’ Policeman Omega 97 remarked 
| sententiously from behind his stock. 

| ‘* What do you call the place ?” 

| ‘¢Blancheheart’s- buildings; the next is Hulk-passage, then 
‘ 










come Dartmoor-rents, then Handeuff-gardens, and then Hookaby- 
place. They’re all much of a muchness; as low as low can be, 
and as bad as a thimblerigger’s tossing sixpence. Look there, and 
there, and there again,” the detective went on; ‘‘ judge for your- 
self, Mr. Smith. Stop; there’s another of ’em.—Good-night, 
Polly my dear!—What, Jem, is that you again?—Harry, you 
i young rascal, you ought to be at ragged-school!—many of ’em learns 
to pick pockets there,”’ he muttered in an undertone. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Smith, look at ’em well, sir; take stock of ’em. You won’t find 
| a worse lot in a night’s march. They don’t make ’em worse, sir, 
| and most of ’em live down here. Such living! Pigging I call it.” 
It was about nine o’clock at night, and the rain was pouring 
down in great vertical sheets of water. A decent street would have 
been deserted; but there was always a crowd—wet or dry, night or 
morning—in Great Tibb’s-lane. And the shops were always open, 
Sundays included. It was the liveliest place imagirable; that is to 
say, if you can imagine a sewer open to the sky, an“ all the living 
creatures in it rats. 















A great flaring gas-lamp protruded itself from the wall at the 
| corner of Blancheheart’s-gardens. The gas-lamp belonged to the 
8 8 P 8 

landlord of the Nine Spies public-house; but his motive in placing 
| it there was in no way connected with a wish to confer gratuitous 
| 







illumination on the inhabitants of the Gardens. It was his busi- 
ness to conduct them to the outer darkness—the very outermost— 
and that is why he set up such a very big lamp, with such a very 
bright light inside it, at the corner. It was his advertisement. It 
was his lure for larks. He was strongly impressed with the idea 
that it was expedient to give the very strongest publicity to the facts 
that at the Nine Spies the Superior Cream Gin at threepence-three- 
| farthings the quartern, the unrivalled old Jamaica rum or ‘‘ Jack’s 
delight” at fivepence, and the unrivalled Q. C. Cognac at eightpence- 
halfpenny were to be obtained; that a goose-club was held every 
Christmas-tide at the Nine Spies; that the meetings of the Nix- 
1 my-dolly-pals Loan, Discount, and Investment Association were held 
in the first-floor front of the Nine Spies; and that in the cosy par- 
lour of the same establishment a pair of ducks, a sucking-pig, a 
double-barrelled gun, and an accordion would be raffled for on 
Thursday evening next. Tickets to be had at the bar. A har- 
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monic meeting afterwards, at which the Excruciating Jerry Jumps 
will preside, faced by Boss-eyed Wickens. N.B. For a charitable 
ose. 

** It’s to pay a lawyer to defend Downy Joe Kempleby, who’s in 
trouble for burglary,” Policeman Omega 97 explained, jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the last-named placard as he observed 
that the person designated as Mr. Smith was scanning it somewhat 
curiously. 

A woman, all rags, slip-shod, unkempt, and with a black eye 
which loomed like a totally-eclipsed sun in the lurid firmament of 
her face, had come shambling and staggering under the great gas-lamp 
which the judicious victualler of the Nine Spies had hung out as a 
sign—it would be libellous to say as a snare—to the convivially 
disposed. It was to this female that Sergeant Swarton had passed 
the ‘‘time of day,” or rather of night, when he addressed her as 
‘*Polly.”” She looked at him with a damp and fishy eye, and tried 
to slobber some response out of one of the corners of her mouth. 
Anon she wiped her lips with a tattered plaid shawl; not to signify, 
as is the case with most people performing that gesture, that she 
had finished drinking, but to apprise the public who might be in- 
terested in such matters that she was not indisposed to take some- 
thing more to drink. No reply being made to this mute proclama- 
tion of her willingness to ‘‘ wet t’other eye,” the blackened one pre- 
sumably, she reeled again, and at length finding speech, cursed the 
sergeant, the constable, and Mr. Smith all round with much fluency 
and great emphasis. Then she fetched a compass, and disappeared 
in a series of eccentric curves down Blancheheart’s-gardens. 

‘* Mother of a family,” said the sergeant pithily. 

‘* Six of ’em alive; one lagged, youngest boy in a ’formatory, 
eldest gal gay,” struck in Omega 97 from behind his stock. He 
could initiate nothing, but made a capital chorus. 

‘* Quite right, Whaffles,”’ his superior officer remarked. ‘‘ Best- 
informed constable on the beat, sir,” he added in a half whisper to 
Mr. Smith. . ‘“‘ Boss-eyed Wickens had him down Hookaby-place 
with a gang of roughs last July twelvemonth ; jumped on Whaffles 
and broke three of his ribs, knocked four of his teeth down his 
throat, beat him about the head with the leg of an iron bedstead, 
and half bit one of his thumbs off. And the boss-eyed one only 
got three months; ought to have been five years penal. A first- 
rate constable, sir. He'll swear anything. The way that man’ll 
prove previous convictions at the Middlesex Sessions would do hon- 
our to the chief warder at Coldbath-fields.” 

‘That party,” the communicative detective resumed, pointing 
to the irregularly retreating Polly, ‘‘is as honest a woman as. ever 
broke bread. She’s no fault except the drink. Five-and-twenty 
times at least they’ve give her a month; and once she says to the 
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magistrate, ‘Why don’t you order me three dozen of the cat, old 
fellow? I think it ’ud do me good.’ ‘I think it would,’ says his 
worship ; but he’d given her all he could. She never did anything 
worse than lie down in the gutter, and kick at the police when they 
tried to pick her up. Ido believe they keep a stretcher on purpose at 
the station to strap lushy Poll Blizard to.” 

‘* Takes five men to hold her when she’s up to her games.” 
Thus the chorus. 

‘* And yet [remember her when she was as pretty a lass as ever 
was apprenticed to the bonnet-building business. It was the drink, 
sir, that done it all. Her husband was a respectable kind of man, 
a pianoforte-maker—though they’re a lushy lot mostly—but a hard 
customer: awfully selfish. Had his head full of nothing but Burial 
Clubs, and Provident Bards Associations, and Building Societies. 
He saw that his wife was fond of a drop, and so he breaks up the 
home, and says he to me, ‘ Swarton, I’m off to America,’ and away 
he goes; but he forgets to provide for his wife and family. I’ve heard 
he’s made a fortune out there, and owns a bank. That’s her history. 
It’s not a very uncommon one. There won’t be much more of it, 
barring a Coroner’s Inquest and the parish shell.”’ 

** And your friend Tom ?”” Mr. Smith inquired. 

. ** Ah! he with the red handkerchief, and the knot under his left 
ear. Old-Bailey bow we call it. He’s not much account. Calls 
himself a costermonger. Says he sells mackerel in Leather-lane 
when he can scrape any stock money together; but I fancy all’s fish 
that comes to his net. I’ve had him many a time on small matters 
when I was a sergeant in this division. He’s not worth while my 
hunting after now.”” And the detective drew himself up with the 
proud consciousness of promotion. 

‘* They’re all pretty well tarred with the same brush,” Sergeant 
Swarton continued, ‘‘men and women, boys and girls, babies in 
arms a’most. The lodgers in Blancheheart’s-gardens and all the 
places hereabouts all belongs to the same family. It’s the drink 
that does it, sir, and the dirt, and the mucky way they live in. 
The police can’t do anything with them. The parson can’t. The 
catholic priest thinks he can do a great deal; but directly he turns 
his back, they’re at their old devil’s tricks again. The kind ladies 
and gentlemen that bring blankets, and soup-tickets, and tracts 
round can’t do anything. Nothing can that I know of, sir, except 
a good rousing fire. Then there’d be an end of Great Tibb’s-lane, 
and nobody’d dare to build it up again as it was before.” 

** That ’ud wake ’em up,” murmured the chorus approvingly. 

‘** Right you are,” acquiesced the detective. ‘‘And now you 
can go back to your beat, Whaffles. I'll make it square with the 
inspector for keeping you here chatting. Do you care about going 
down the Gardens, Mr. Smith, or have you had enough of life at 
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the top of them? Shall we look in at a music-hall, or a dancing- 
place, or a raffle, or a friendly-lead, or see what the Italian organ- 
grinders and image-men are about in Leather-lane and Saffron-hill ?”’ 

‘*T think,” replied Mr. Smith mildly but deliberately, ‘‘ that I 
should like to go down these Gardens. You said there were some 
common lodging-houses there. I very much wish to see a common 
lodging-house.” 

‘* Ay, they’re common enough,” muttered the sergeant between 
his teeth ; ‘‘ uncommon lodging-houses, I should call’em. It puz- 
zles me,” he added inwardly, ‘‘ to know what on earth these young 
swells can want pottering about down in all these nasty holes and 
corners. It’s little enough Blancheheart’s-gardens ‘ud see of me, 
if I wasn’t obliged to look the place up sometimes.” 

‘‘There is not any danger, I suppose ?”” Mr. Smith inquired 
quietly. 

He was a tall, lithe, sinewy man, seemingly about thirty years 
of age; but of his features very little could be discerned save a 
clear gray eye and a long blonde moustache. An oilskin cap was 
slouched over his eyes; and a waterproof coat, buttoned up to the 
throat and with the collar turned-up till it met the flaps of his cap, 
served him at once as a protection against the rain and as a disguise. 

‘‘No danger that I know of, sir. Most of the folks in these 
parts are quite up to who I am. Very often I’m obliged to come 
up here on business; and sometimes I have to bring parties with 
me to identify other parties who are wanted.” 

- * Let us go, then.” 

‘*QOne word;’’ and as he said this the detective looked with 
something akin to misgiving at his companion. ‘‘ There isn’t much 
to show you, sir,” he went on. ‘‘I know you West-end gentle- 
men expect to see such a lot in a short time. I told Inspector 
Dodge at Scotland-yard, ‘If the gentleman wants life,’ says I, 
‘let him go to the play, or read a three-volume novel. There’s no 
sensation down here that I’m aware of. I’ve been twenty years in 
the force, and all the sensational capers I’ve seen could be put into 
a pint pot and covered over with a penny biscuit. Fried fish, and 
pawnbrokers’ tickets for flannel-petticoats, ain’t very romantic ; but 
that sort of thing, anda dash of black eye, and a deal of gin, is about 
what you'll find here. Now then, sir, if you’re ready. Keep in 
the middle, that’s the safest. They’ve a bad habit, some of the 
Gardeners have, of chucking things out of the windows.” 

They dived under a brick archway, and were at once in Blanche- 
heart’s-gardens. It was Saturday night, and life in the Gardens 
was in full swing. The dark atmosphere was heavy with the odour 
of that fetid fish which the sergeant had just spoken of. It should 
have been mentioned that the Nine Spies tavern at the top of the 
Gardens was flanked by the establishment of Mr. Tightboy, pawn- 
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broker—the ‘‘box’’ entrance to that gentleman’s premises being 
round the corner, in the Gardens themselves. So there were two 
streams of humanity always flowing up and down the place; one 
tide flowing out of the pawnshop downwards, and the other flowing 
to the ginshop upwards. Sometimes the conditions were reversed, 
and as the Gardeners flowed out of the ginshop they flowed into 
the pawnbroker’s. 

Barrows crammed with sprats and cabbages, faintly illuminated 
by rushlights stuck in turnips cut in half; a man with a sack of 
coals on his back; a woman who had dropped a bundle of firewood 
into the kennel, and was beating her baby because, being muddled 
with gin, she could not find it; dogs, cocks, hens, a pig (in defiance 
of the Sanitary Laws), and a swarm of tattered, squalling, fighting 
children ; these and a few other minor impediments made the pass- 
age of Sergeant Swarton and Mr. Smith through Blancheheart’s-gar- 
dens slightly difficult. They did make their way, however, and Mr. 
Smith, who seemed a man of few words, took occasion to remark 
that it was a queer place. 

** Queer’s the word, sir, and no mistake,”’ replied the detective. 
‘* And now, by your leave, we’re going to have a peep at the very 
queerest corner in the whole rookery. I daresay you've heard,” he 
continued, with his former sideglance of misgiving, ‘‘ of thieves’ 
kitchens, rats’ castles, and suchlike. I’m afraid you'll be disap- 
pointed here. There’s a good many bad characters use Mother 
Burk’s — thieves, if you like to call ’em so; out-and-out prigs, 
macemen, parties on the cross of every kind. But then there’s a 
many poor people as honest as the day, who are obliged to come 
here and pay their fourpence a night for a shakedown. Misery 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows, sir, and poverty and 
crime go to bed together far oftener than you think; and poverty 
can’t help itself.” 

‘* You’re a sensible fellow,” cried Mr. Smith, and, for the first 
time, with some degree of animation in his manner. Hitherto the 
few words he had uttered had been in a listless, uninterested drawl; 
and as he spoke, he clapped the detective on the shoulder. ‘‘ Let’s 
go into Mother Burk’s,”’ he added, ‘‘ by all means.” 

- Not such a bad swell, as swells go,” murmured the sergeant, 
somewhat mollified ; ‘‘ but he’d much better mind his own business. 
Now, then, sir.” 

They had halted before one of the meanest and most wobegone 
tenements in this most mean and wobegone alley; for it was an 
alley, and a blind one. This house, however, looked, in one sense, 
comparatively cheerful by the side of its neighbours, for all its win- 
dows shone very brightly with gas, which flared from the naked 
pipes without any protection of burners. 

‘* Mother Burk always keeps plenty of light about her place,” 
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whispered the sergeant. ‘‘It chokes her lodgers off stealing from 
one another, and it enables the deputy to see that the lodgers don’t 
pinch anything from her. Lord bless you, sir, some of them would 
think no more of walking out in the morning with one of her blan- 
kets wrapped round them underneath their coats, than they would 
of collaring your watch and chain, if you allowed them to hang loose 
outside that waterproof of yours.”’ 

In addition to the gas flaring from the interior, there was a lamp 
hanging over the door of Mother Burk’s mansion; not so splendid 
a lamp as that which served to advertise the attractions of the Nine 
Spies, but still a conspicuous and portentous lamp. It was a red 
one; and in big black letters on three of its sides was legible this 
inscription: ‘‘ Lodgings for Travellers at fourpence a night.” 

‘** They pay their fourpence at that hatch,” the sergeant ex- 
plained, pointing up the passage, ‘“‘and then they’re all right till 
eleven o’clock the next morning. If they like to pay another four- 
pence, then they may stay on; if they don’t, the deputy turns them 
out.—Holloa, Kincob, is that you ?”’ 

A strapping negro, in a striped guernsey shirt and corduroy 
trousers, and with a cricketer’s cap of bright scarlet on his woolly 
pate, came bounding along the passage, and placing himself in a 
fighting attitude, demanded to know ‘‘ What ’um debel ’um wanted ?” 
This sable personage was seemingly more than half tipsy, and his 
sparring, though fierce, was of the vaguest and most random cha- 
racter. 

“*’Um too late; ‘um house fool; ’um Missis Burk say yer kyant 
cum in.” 

’*Twas thus he spoke, when his observations were suddenly ar- 
rested by the advent of a tremendously fat old woman, with dirt in 
all the creases of her many folded-chin and all the dimples of her 
pudgy hands, whose matted gray hair apparently had never been 
combed or brushed since she was a prattling infant,—if she had ever 
been an infant, and had ever prattled,—and who wore an Irish-pop- 
lin dress of gorgeous hues, smirched in innumerable places with dirt 
and grease, white-satin shoes, with a large ermine tippet, grubby, 
but genuine, round her neck. She had a massy gold chain, and 
large gold earrings, and looked, on the whole, splendid but sluttish. 

This dame was clearly of a determined and uncompromising 
character, for she seized the black man by the collar, slung him half 
round, and jammed him against the wall of the passage. 

** You aggerwatin’ willin, you will, will you?” she exclaimed. 
‘You'll get me into trouble with the police some of these days, with 
yer horderin’ hoff of real gentlemen and sichlike-—And, Lord bless 
yer heart alive, Mr. Swarton,” she continued, ‘“‘ how glad I am to 
see yer! and—won’t you walk in, and what'll you take this nasty 
dirty night to do you good, and keep the cold out ?” 
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The detective listened to Mrs. Burk, for it was none other, with 
the same collected calmness with which he had borne the ire of 
the negro, keeping quite cool and even-tempered, and ready to take 
Mrs. Burk, or the black man, or his friend Mr. Smith, or anybody 
else, into custody at a moment’s notice, if the occasion required it. 
And to judge from the discreet persistence with which Mr. Smith 
himself held his tongue, and kept his hands in the pocket of his 
waterproof coat, that gentleman also appeared to possess the precise 
qualities essential to a good detective officer — perfect coolness, 
watchfulness, readiness, and cold blood. 

‘* We'll walk in, Mrs. Burk, and welcome,” quoth Sergeant Swar- 
ton; ‘‘and if you’ve got a glass of sherry wine and a biscuit, I 
daresay this gent won’t say no. Heavy swell’s downy as the 
knocker of Newgate,”’ he whispered to the landlady.—‘‘ Now then, 
sir, in with you.” 

And Mrs. Burk leading the way, the visitors entered the parlour 
of the queerest place in Hulk-rents. 


Cuapter III. 


A SCHOLAR AND A GENTLEMAN. 


- Ir was into Mrs. Burk’s own parlour the guests were introduced, 
and a remarkable apartment Mrs. Burk’s parlour was. The door 


leading into it from the passage was but a barrier, or hatch, breast- 
high ; but the inside of this, as well as the corresponding flap, which 
could on occasion be brought to and closed, were thickly plated with 
iron. The hatch was furthermore provided with heavy bolts and an 
enormous lock ; and whenever Mrs. Burk had occasion to leave her 
private apartment, were it only for a moment, and whoever she 
might have left there, she locked the hatch behind her. ‘‘ And,” 
added Mrs. Burk, when the sergeant complimented her upon this 
act of prudence, ‘‘I’d lock my eyes into my head, if I could; for 
I’m sure there’s folks enough hereabouts as ’ud pinch ’em.”’ ‘‘ Pinch- 
ing,” in the vernacular of Hulk-rents, meant stealing. 

The window also, as could be seen by the blowing aside of a 
dingy curtain of garishly-flowered chintz, was guarded by heavy 
iron stanchions. Altogether, the room, but for the grimy walls and 
ceiling, and the dust which lay thick on every article of furniture, 
might have been the lodge of a gaol. When you came to inspect 
the furniture itself, you found in Mrs. Burk’s parlour a strong resem- 
blance to that part of the caravan of a cheap Jack or a travelling 
showman occupied by the dwelling of the proprietor. It was espe- 
cially like a cheap Jack’s; every available inch of background, 
whether to chair, table, or cheffonier, being great in the department 
of tea-trays. The display of crockery also was extensive, leading 
the spectator to surmise that, at one period or another of her career, 
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Mrs. Burk had kept a coffee-shop. The display of earthenware, 
however, was not wholly utilitarian. The ornamental arts asserted 
themselves in the shape of violently-coloured shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, highly glazed, and with the stumps of trees growing out 
of the calves of their legs, and cows hideously spotted, and with 
cavities in their backbones for the reception of ink. The Emperor 
Napoleon, also in stone china, on a sky-blue horse, with yellow 
boots, and a cocked-hat deep purple in hue, might have been highly 
prized by any eccentric collector of the Bernal order who was looking 
for anything out of the common way in ceramics. There was a bed 
in the room, which, by means of a light scaffolding and a tester and 
curtains of staring yellow, had been converted from a hospital pallet 
into a four-poster. A canary-bird had retired for the night on to his 
perch in a cage, wherein slumbered a standing monument of the 
superiority of canary-birds to human beings; to such humanity, at 
all events, as was to be found in Hulk-rents. This happy lodger 
was not compelled to pay fourpence a night for his bed, and he could 
sleep on one leg, with his head under his wing; a feat beyond the 
capacity of the Hulk-renters, who, in common with kings, queens, 
bankers, lunatics, and other persons, were fain once in every twenty- 
four hours to assume a horizontal position. 

The room was a very chaos of crockery and stout articles of 
furniture, and looking-glasses in tarnished frames, and cheap en- 
gravings, and rubbish, and odds and ends, and fire-irons: Mrs. 
Burk always seemed to keep a poker ready heated, in case of acci- 
dents. A kettle, considerably too large for the hob, was steaming 
by the side of the grate. A large plateful of buttered toast was 
simmering in its grease in the fender; and a tea-tray—more tea- 
trays—with cups and saucers—more cups and saucers—was laid 
out on the round table. The room was ablaze with gas. Mrs. Burk 
had evidently been disturbed from her tea, and there were shiny 
evidences of recent buttered toast about her mouth. 

‘* Walk in, gentlemen, walk in,” cried the landlady, unlocking 
the hatch of entrance. ‘‘ Proud to see you, I’m sure. It’s a long 
time, Mr. Sergeant, since you’ve given me a look in. 

By this time Mr. Sergeant Swarton had divested himself of a 
blue pilot-coat and a warm woollen shawl, and stood revealed—a 
squarely-built, well-set-up man of about forty, with closely-cut hair 
and whiskers, a very closely-shaved chin, and a very hard, bright, 
keen gray eye. His teeth were very square and white; his mouth 
would have been rather handsome, but for a dreadful scar which 
furrowed his upper lip; and his hands were very powerfully de- 
veloped about the knuckles and the wrist-bones. Altogether, in a 
cut-away coat and vest of a darkish mixture, a pin of the horse-shoe 
pattern in his scarf, and trousers rather tight about the knees, Mr. 
Swarton would have looked a little like a retired prize - fighter and 
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a little like a well-to-do betting man, had he not borne from top to 
toe, in every line of his countenance and every stitch of his rai- 
ment, the unmistakable guise of a policeman in plain clothes. 

‘Perhaps you'll make yourself comfortable for a little while,” 
he said to Mr. Smith, hanging up his greatcoat meanwhile on a 
peg, in a perfectly business-like manner. ‘‘ Mrs. Burk ’ll give us a 
cup of tea, if you prefer that to something better; and as it’s only 
nine o’clock, and the lodgers won’t come out strong just yet, we 
might have a cigar, if the lady has no objection, and a quiet chat.” 

Mr. Smith seemed to hesitate at first m following the recom- 
mendation of his guide; but second thoughts appearing to prevail, 
he proceeded to follow his example. He slowly drew-off his water- 
proof coat, his oilskin cap, and a pair of waterproof boots reaching 
to his thigh. And then there stood up in the parlour of that 
common lodging-house a very comely gentleman indeed—a slim but 
athletic-looking gentleman, seemingly on the verge, but on the 
right side, of thirty. His hair too was light auburn, very abundant 
and very silky, curling luxuriantly round his high white forehead 
and his small ears; and he had a long drooping auburn mous- 
tache and whiskers. His eyes were very soft and blue—himmel- 
blau, as the Germans say. If his head had a fault, it might have 
been that his neck was a trifle too long. His hands and feet were 
beautifully small, and the former delicately white. This was the 
gentleman in the lodging-house parlour; quite the gentleman he, 
even on the principle (agreed to with tolerable unanimity in this 
lower world), that fine feathers make fine birds; for he was in full 
evening-dress, with watered-silk facings to the lapels of his coat. His 
cravat and the bosom of his plaited shirt were as white as snow; 
his wrist and throat buttons were large diamonds; and to his vest 
there hung a heavy watch-guard of mingled gold and turquoise. He 
was eminently handsome, and splendidly dressed; but he had never- 
theless a very tired, jaded, listless appearance, as though he had 
been up several nights for several years, and had not had one good 
night’s rest since he was a little boy. Evidently determined to do 
at Rome as the Romans did, Mr. Smith, being completely unwater- 
proofed, calmly hung his shining disguise on a peg next to the 
sergeant’s greatcoat, and sat down again, tranquilly caressing the 
end of his drooping moustache. 

‘*No end of a swell; I told you so,” the sergeant whispered to 
Mrs. Burk, as that discreet lady closed the upper hatch of her par- 
lour-door, so shutting out her grand visitors from any of the common 
herd who might be hanging about the corridor. ‘‘ A real tip-topper, 
I tell you.” 

**Do you mind my cigar, Mrs. Burk?” Mr. Smith asked po- 
litely. 

He had produced a regalia from a sealskin cigar-case, had 
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handed one to the detective, had cut off the top of his own cigar 
with a delicate little penknife mounted in mother-of-pearl and gold, 
and had begun to smoke almost as soon as he had asked the land- 
lady’s permission to do so. 

‘* Blaze away,” quoth Mother Burk. ‘‘ We’re smoke-dried here. 
Now, sergeant, what is it to be? A cup of tea, a glass of sherry 
wine, or a drop of the right sort ?” 

‘IT should say a toothful of the right sort, warm, with, Mrs. 
B.,” was the sergeant’s response to the invite. He threw himself 
back in his chair, crossed his legs, puffed smilingly at his regalia 
—an undeniable Partagas—and seemed bent on making himself 
comfortable. Nobody, to look at him, could have imagined that so 
very good-tempered and easy-going-looking gentleman could have a 
revolver and a dark-lantern in one pocket, and a brace of handcuffs 
with half-a-dozen warrants in the other. ‘‘ But why don’t you ask 
the gentleman ?—What’li you take, Mr. Smith? This is Liberty 
Hall, you know.” 

‘* A little sherry,” replied the young man; “‘ and stop, have you 
any selzer?”’ 

‘* What?” asked Mrs. Burk, emphasising the inquiry very 
forcibly. 

** Selzer-water, soda-water, any stuff that fizzes, you know ?” 

‘* T know what the gent means,” said the old lady. ‘‘ You don’t 
get no sarter’s-water about here, sir,” she continued ; ‘‘ it ain’t a thing 
that’s asked for in the Rents; and if I was to send to the Nine Spies 
for it, they’d bust out laughin’ in my face. And I can’t send out 
the deputy for any soda, ’cause he’s single-handed, and this is 
Saturday night, and we’ve rather a rough lot in the house. Will 
you do ggdrop of rum in your tea ?” 

This was a plain question, and to his honour Mr. Smith, aristo- 
crat as he seemed, returned a plain answer to it. ‘‘I don’t mind 
a cup of tea, ma’am, with a little rum in it,” he said. ‘‘ Curious 
thing’”’—this was to himself—‘‘ Russian Princess Rascoff always 
used to give you tea with rum in it. Queer thing, life. Her rum 
was white Jamaica, good as Maraschino. This stuff will be poison, 
I suppose.” 

No, Mr. Smith; Mrs. Burk’s rum was not poison. It was the 
very best that the islands of the West Indies could produce; and its 
merits were evidently enhanced by the fact, which she did not hesi- 
tate to confess to her guest, that it had “‘ never paid the Queen a 
shilling.” 

** Don’t you go peaching on me,” she says, looking towards the 
sergeant. 

‘* Excise prosecutions isn’t in my way at present,” Mr. Swarton 
replied. ‘It is first-rate rum’—Mrs. Burk had mixed him a 
stiff tumbler of grog —‘‘ and comes as pat as can be this cold 
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night.—Tea to your liking, Mr. S.? Don’t be afraid of the rum ; 
there ain’t a headache in a gallon of it.—But, bless my heart, Mrs. 
B., who’s that thundering at the door ?” 

Any doubt as to the identity of the thunderer was very soon 
removed, for the African accents of Mr. Kincob the deputy were 
speedily audible, crying out, 

‘**Missus Burk, marm, Missus Burk! ‘um lodger want to ’peke 
to ’um, and, dam ’um, will ’peke to ’um.” 

** It’s that bothering Jake!” Mrs. Burk remarked, rising from 
the tumbler, which, rivalling as it did that of the sergeant in stiff- 
ness, she had just mixed. ‘‘ Some to-do, I s’pose, with a lodger. 
—Now then, Jake, what is it ?”’ 

She flung open the trap, and, as she did so, put her hands on 
her hips, and planted one foot forward, as if prepared to meet some 
contingency. Mr. Smith too, narrowly watching the sergeant for 
all his apparent listlessness, saw the officer’s hand slide quietly into 
the pocket where he knew the revolver was. Nobody made any fuss, 
but everybody was ready. ‘‘ Queer lot,’’ mused Mr. Smith; ‘‘ very 
like going over a powder-mill. Never know but what something’s 
going to blow up.” 

The sable countenance of Mr. Kincob, alias Jake, appeared in 
the aperture. 

**Tt um um ole Doctor,” he said; ‘‘ um werry bad ter-night, 
and want um ’peke, missus.” 

** Well, what is it, Doctor?’ Mrs. Burk asked through the 
hatch. ‘‘ The old story, I suppose—no coin. You'll try that trick 
once too often, my beauty.” 

The weak piping voice, as of a very old man, was heard in the 
passage, stammering something about being ‘‘ very sorry,”’ about 
having been ‘‘ again disappointed,” and about not having a ‘‘ hole”’ 
wherein to lay his head. It was such a very pleading and such a 
pitiable voice, and wound up with a cough so tremulously husky, 
that when the petition had been brought to an end, Mr. Smith was 
seen to put his hand in the pocket of his vest, as though in search 
of some coin. 

But Mrs. Burk waved her fat hand with a not wholly angry 
gesture. 

_ Let me alone,” she said. ‘‘ I ain’t a-goin’ to turn the poor old 
beggar out. But rules is rules, and must be kep’ to.—Now look 
you here,” she continued to the unseen owner of the husky cough, 
‘this game’s been a-goin’ on too long. I can’t afford to keep a 
’ouse for lodgers as don’t pay their way. Do you mean payin’, or 
don’t you mean payin’? and if you don’t, what the blessed Wenus 
are you up to?” 

The person with the cough was heard to repeat in a doleful tone 
that he had not one penny in the world. 
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** And you come ’ere,”’ the mercilessly logical Mrs. Burk went 
on, ‘‘ without a feather to fly with, and ’spect me to take you in and 
do for you. It ain’t right, Doctor Forster, and you a schollard and 
a gentleman too.” 

**God help me! I was both once.’”’ Thus the man with the 
cough. 

** And pray, asking your pardon, what might you call yourself 
now ?” 

‘A miserable wretch, and seventy-two years of age.” 

** Then you’re old enough to know better than carry on so. Do 
you expect to go on livin’ for ever on other folks’ hard earnings ? 
Why don’t you go on to the parish, or make a hole in the water, or 
something ?”’ 

The proprietor of the cough, and, as it seemed, of little else 
besides a cough, gave a groan in response to this inquiry. 

‘*He won’t go into the house,” Mrs. Burk vouchsafed to ex- 
plain, turning to her visitors, ‘‘ because he thinks they’d take his 
books away from him, and that ’ud make him drown himself, and no 
mistake, or else drive him right off his chump. He’s harf silly as 
it is, the miserable old creetur. Sich books as they are too,— 
wouldn’t fetch a halfpenny a pound at the rag-shop; and a fine lot 
of good they seem to have done him !” 

She moved again towards the hatch, and said in a more plac- 
able tone than she had hitherto used : 

** There, I’m a lone woman, and hard enough’s my life; but I 
don’t want you to go to the parish, nor yet to the Reffige for the 
Destitoot. But rules is rules. I never gives tick, and that you 
know. I'll lend you a shillin’, and mind you pays me back o’ 
Monday, or never again does you lay your bag of bones in these 
diggin’s. There, pay the deppity your fourpence, and get along 
with you upstairs. There'll be eightpence left for your wittles to- 
morrow.—Let him go, Jake.—Get along with you, Doctor, and good- 
night to you.” 

The sound of feet shuffling upstairs was audible, and then Mrs. 
Burk clanged-to the upper hatch, and privacy once more prevailed 
in the parlour. The landlady returned to her seat, stirred the con- 
tents of her tumbler, and resumed : 

‘* When I knew that poor old bloke fust, it’s nigh on fifteen year 
ago, and I wos a-keepin’ of a hoyster-stall at the corner of Hulk- 
rents, just underneath the tap-room winder of the Nine Spies.” 

‘‘T recollect you, mother,’ Mr. Swarton interposed affirma- 
tively. 

‘‘ And I reck’lect you; and a werry good customer you wos to 
me, and many’s the little private tip o’ hinformation old Mother 
Burk’s given you. Howsomever, as I was a-sayin’, fifteen year ago 
Dr. Forster he was a gentleman, and wore as beautiful black clothes 
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as your friend—your ’elth, sir, wich is wishin’ you many of ’em— 
and a white choker; on’y he buttoned-up to the chist, and wore a 
broadbrim, and looked like a parson. He had chambers over in 
Selding-buildings, Tibb’s Inn ; and I’ve heerd say from the laundress 
as did for him—a drunken faggit, if hever there was one—that he'd 
thousands and thousands o’ books a-lyin’ about on everry inch of 
his rooms, and that it was readin’ and writin’, writin’ and readin’ all 
day, and pretty near all night long.” 

** Queer fellow,” remarked Mr. Smith musingly. 

‘*Queer you may say, sir. Well, to make a long story short, 
the Doctor he falls into poverty, and he has fust to pawn the books 
as had jackets to ’em, and next to sell them as hadn’t — and 
precious ragged the most of ’°em wos—for wot they would fetch at 
the dolly-shop. And then he gets poorer and poorer; and many’s 
the time I’ve seen him dining off a penn’orth of pudding or a three- 
ha’penny savelor. He’d been a pretty good customer to me in the 
hoyster line; and I’m not ashamed to own that in the old time 
he’s often lent me a pound or two when my stock-money had run 
out. At last I moves into this here house, and I comes into a bit 
o’ money, and I does pretty well, though I says it that shouldn’t, 
as well Mr. Swarton knows. And I can’t do less than tell the 
Doctor that he can come and lodge here if he’s hard up. And he 
does ; but, Lord bless and save us, the man’s been here, off and on, 
going on for seven year, and I’m sure it’s six months since I’ve 
seen the colour ofhis money. He used to ’ave a post-hoffice horder 
now and then from somewhere in the country; but even that’s fallen 
off lately.”’ 

** Altogether down on his luck, eh ?” suggested Sergeant Swar- 
ton. 

**Down as a rat in a sewer. And he gets older and weaker, 
and his cough gets wusser and wusser day after day. I don’t like 
to let the poor old creetur go to the union, and I expect I shall 
have to bury him some day. As for payin’ me, he’s got nothin’ but 
what he stands upright in, and about a dozen old books without ere 
a cover to them, he keeps underneath his bed.—But, good heart 
alive! there’s a row in the kitchen.” 

She started up, as a loud sound of voices, seemingly in dispute, 
and from underground regions, was heard. Unlocking the hatch, 
Mrs. Burk proceeded to leave the parlour, saying that she would 
return in an instant—TI think the figurative term she used was ‘a 
pig’s whisper’ —upon which Mr. Smith, having finished his cigar, 
proposed to depart, and wished the worthy matron a friendly good- 
night. He went out into the darkness, escorted by Sergeant Swar- 
ton, and Blancheheart’s-gardens knew him no more. 
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BY GODFREY TURNER 


OnE evening in the early part of last September, having, without 
restraint upon my inclination, sat out the performance at the Fried- 
rich-Wilhelmsstadtisches Theater in Berlin—a performance strictly 
limited to the duration of two hours and a half—I went with a few 
friends to a well-known restaurant in Schumann-street hard by. 
Here, night after night, the same faces are always to be seen. They 
are the faces chiefly of comedians, who, having done their best to 
entertain you in their own manner, modestly meet in common quest 
of other entertainment. With them mingle dramatic authors, mu- 
sicians, and strangers, not all of whom are strange. The click of 
the billiard-balls and the chink of beer-glasses accompany the con- 
fused chorus of conversation. 

At a table near that which was surrounded by regular frequenters 
of the room, each of whom had his accustomed chair, sat two Prus- 
sian infantry soldiers, who carried the signs of having been wounded 
in the war. They were, in fact, convalescent, though disabled from 
farther service ; and, having been to the theatre, like ourselves, they 
had come hither, also like ourselves, to drink a glass of the whole- 
some German beer, and to talk more or less critically over what they 
had seen. I soon found, when we had taken our seats at the table 
of the two soldiers, that one of them spoke with more than ordinary . 
knowledge of the subject in hand. Looking at his intelligent face, 
from which the pallor of recent suffering had scarcely driven the 
bronze hue of toil and exposure to the sun and wind, I thought this 
man must surely be something else than a mere soldier. Beneath 
the formality of his uniform, and the lingering stiffness of military 
discipline, was discernible, as I fancied, a freedom which was at 
once artistic and natural. I was not wrong. This invalid warrior, 
scarcely past the flower of his youth, had lived a varied and romantic 
life, strangely compact of seemings and realities. He had been an 
actor; and from his appearances in the mimic scene as Kosinsky, 
Jack Sheppard (in the elevating drama which, on the German stage, 
loses the immense advantage of having its thief-hero played by a 
woman), Don Carlos, Hinko der Freiknecht, and other interesting 
characters, he had entered on the part which every Prussian is pre- 
sumably born to play, and which thousands have of late played to 
the last so faithfully and well. 

‘A story from this man, if he would tell it,’ ‘said one of us aside 
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to the others, ‘ ought to be worth hearing.’ I have heard some sol- 
diers’ stories that were not; but never mind that. We agreed by 
all means that Ferdinand von Walter, as we called him, identifying 
him with one of his probably favourite parts, should be forthwith 
pressed into narrative. Nor was much pressing required; for thus, 
as soon as asked, he told his tale. 


I got my wounds at the battle of Worth. They are not severe, 
that is, they were never dangerous ; but the one in this leg gave me 
some pain for a while, and I’m afraid it will always cause me a little 
lameness. However, that’s not much to grieve about, after all, when 
we consider what might have been. I think, if I were to outlive my 
lameness by so long a time as to forget that I ever was lame, I 
should still remember as distinctly as I do now that horrible ghastly 
night, and the moon with the clouds drifting across it, and the death- 
valley, so quiet—so quiet; only now and then a wail of anguish, a 
sob, a low tremulous moan, or a bitter cry, jarring on the awful hush. 
That night—but we must go back a little, gentlemen, if you please. 
I don’t mean that you must listen to a long story of the battle ; that 
has been told much better than any soldier who fought in the ranks 
could tell it. When I ask leave to take you back a little, it is not 
to the beginning of the fight on the 6th of last month; it is to an 
earlier period than that—to a time of peace in the land of Germany, 
two or three years ago. 

The dramatic company of which I was a member had brought 
a fairly-successful season almost to its close, when our esteemed 
director informed us one morning that a small troupe of French come- 
dians would soon enter on a brief engagement in our town. We 
received the news with some interest, for many of us were totally 
unacquainted, except by report, with the French school of acting ; 
and, as you may suppose, we felt a professional curiosity on the sub- 
ject. To be sure, there was no chance of our greatly profiting in 
the improved or extended knowledge of an art in which French 
actors are believed by the greatest German critics to excel; for this 
little troupe did not, as we learnt, venture beyond the low and narrow 
field of comic-singing scenes and slender vaudevilles. They came, 
and, I am sorry to say, were not victorious. However, the non- 
success of the first night was in some measure repaired as the repre- 
sentations proceeded. Personally these French artists were liked 
by all of us. Their very vanity, which was enormous, had some- 
thing amiable in it. Moreover, it was so brave, so unconquerable 
in its direst defeat, that even if it had not been, as it was, politely 
veiled with many courtesies of expression, we must have pardoned 
all its follies and conceits. 

One little fellow, who fastened himself especially on me, and 
whose volubility of personal anecdote was quite marvellous, so that 
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I was at times rather oppressed thereby, bore in the bills the desig- 
nation ‘ Monsieur Anatole.’ His adventures, or only such part of 
them as he poured into my ear, would, if printed, fill many volumes. 
Most of them, I regret to say, turned on affairs of gallantry. I 
don’t know how many duchesses and marchionesses and countesses 
the rogue had on his list, which was longer than Don Juan’s. The 
diamonds they had given him—he did not travel with such costly 
toys, of course—might have set him up as a leading jeweller, or 
have enabled him to open an exhibition of gems in rivalry of the 
Green Vault of Dresden. 

But none of the duchesses, marchionesses, or countesses had 
been able to drive from the throne of Monsieur Anatole’s heart a 
certain angelic Mademoiselle Virginie, whose mere material dwelling 
was in the Rue Richer in Paris, and whose earthly occupation was 
the making of straw hats. The terrible trifler with the affections 
of the French female aristocracy was a simple swain enough when 
he began to talk of his humble sweetheart. Humble! He would 
never have used the word. He bowed down and worshipped her 
name, and would have shuddered to think of its being written on com- 
mon letter-paper. I must tell you, by the bye, that among the human 
exercises in which Monsieur Anatole was not a proficient, the art of 
writing stood about as high as any. It is a curious fact, that people 
who cannot write always want to write on paper of superfine quality 
and elaborate ornamentation. This would have been the case with 
Monsieur Anatole, I believe, had he been corresponding merely with 
an ordinary marchioness or person of that sort ; so you may imagine 
what kind of stationery the ardour of his devotion required when the 
goddess whom he wished to address was Mademoiselle Virginie. 

It was not long before Monsieur Anatole imparted to me the 
secret of his slight educational deficiency, and did me the additional 
honour of requesting that I would act as his amanuensis. We went 
to sixteen shops without succeeding in our search after adequately 
decorative note-paper; but at the seventeenth we found a floral 
design so gorgeous that it made us gasp. Carrying it off in tri- 
umph, with a bundle of new quill pens, we sought out a quiet corner 
of a quiet café in a quiet street ; and there, I flatter myself, we 
produced such a billet-dowx for Mademoiselle Virginie as must rather 
have astonished her, accustomed though she may have been to the 
overpowering incense of Monsieur Anatole’s praise. 

The letter was dropped into the post-office box by Monsieur 
Anatole’s own hand. It was with some little difficulty that I dis- 
suaded him from seeking an audience of the postmaster, with a 
view to the request that this particular letter might be most care- 
fully forwarded to the hands of Mademoiselle Virginie at her ma- 
ternal residence in the Rue Richer, not far from the Boulevard 
Montmartre, 
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Next morning Monsieur Anatole came to me again, and said 
he thought of writing a letter to Virginie. I knew that he spoke 
in a certain editorial sense, and meant by the phrase ‘ writing a 
letter’ getting a letter written. 

‘But we wrote to her yesterday,’ I answered, not being able 
quite to say ‘ you wrote.’ 

‘Yes, that is true, my friend; I did write yesterday; but there 
are some words which I forgot to put into my letter. I must there- 
fore write again to-day.’ 

The stationer of whom we had purchased the floral sheet of 
writing-paper perceiving, on a second application, that he had two 
men to deal with who had gone mad on the subject of chromolitho- 
graphy, soothed and humoured us, having his eye all the while on 
the half-open door of his private room at the back of the shop, in 
anticipation of being obliged to beat a hasty retreat, by submitting 
for our choice the most amazing convolvulus wreaths and marigold 
borders that ever blossomed in the wildest dreams of fancy stationery. 
Monsieur Anatole, without hesitation, fixed on the marigolds. 

Again we retired to the quiet corner of the quiet café in the 
quiet street; and again we began a letter— Monsieur Anatole’s 
letter—‘ to Virginie.’ I forget what it was that Monsieur Anatole 
had forgotten to say in his former billet ; but I think he had omitted 
to liken mademoiselle to a particularly rare species of angel, and 
was desirous of repairing the error. In any case, I summoned 
all my courage and determination to aid me in a second attack on 
the language of Corneille and Alexandre Dumas, of Voltaire and 
Victor Hugo. I shudder to think of the obstacles through which I 
cut my way; but it was done—the position was carried at the pas 
de charge. Monsieur Anatole was in raptures, and twice embraced 
me on our way to the post-office, where again with his own hand he 
slowly and reluctantly slipped into the opening of the box his letter 
‘to Virginie.’ 

I am firmly of belief that Monsieur Anatole laboured under the 
pleasing delusion, whenever he posted a letter ‘ to Virginie,’ that he 
had written it. 

On the third morning came Monsieur Anatole again, this time 
with the intimation that he had a matter of the greatest importance 
to communicate to the young lady, of whose name I had begun to 
feel somewhat sick. I wished M. Anatole’s own name had been 
Paul, and that he and his Virginie together had been drowned in the 
Caribbean Sea. ; 

The important matter, I found, was restricted wholly to the one 
interesting circumstance of Monsieur Anatole’s having bought to 
himself a gray paletot with yellow-worsted frogs. Diametrically in 
opposition to my own judgment I consented to write, in the middle 
of the convolyulus-wreath—we had been thrown back by this time 
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on the convolvuluses—a declaration to the effect that Monsieur Ana- 
tole’s gray-and-yellow paletot became Monsieur Anatole’s manly 
figure exceedingly well. I felt that this intelligence, even if true, 
was a rather precipitate step from the sublime to the interesting ; 
and I am afraid that there was some. proportionate falling-off in the 
careful sublimity of my composition. However, the letter was fin- 
ished, and was dispatched in due course ‘ to Virginie.’ 

This went on as long as Monsieur Anatole and I were together 
in the same town. He had only to come up to me and whisper the 
words ‘ to Virginie,’ and I knew what he wanted. At last the little 
French troupe got its marching orders, and I bade a friendly adieu 
to Monsieur Anatole on the platform of the railway station. Many 
times afterwards did I think of the gay deceiver, true at least to one 
patient little heart, and wonder to myself, What high-born dame is 
now intriguing with Monsieur Anatole, and whom will he get to 
write for him his letters ‘ to Virginie’ ? 

Time crept and flew, and crept and flew, and, as surely as that 
it never once halted, so surely did these war-clouds continue to 
gather, till at last the storm broke. Iwas obliged to put aside fool- 
ing, and to take up arms in defence of my country. Obliged? No, 
that’s not the word. Every German answered the call with deep 
heart-shout ; and am not I German to the last drop of blood? I 
have said that I shall spare you my battle story. It’s enough for 
me to tell you that I fought with my regiment at Worth, and fell. 
Both legs were hurt by one terrific volley of the French chassepots, 
and I received besides a contusion of the right shoulder, but how or 
when I don’t know. It may have been in the heat of the fight, and 
before I was wounded by the fire of the Imperial Guard, or it may 
have been after I was brought to the ground. The pain was little 
in comparison with the pain of the gunshot wounds—one in this 
thigh, from which I lost some blood; and the other in this leg, below 
the knee. I must have been wholly or partly unconscious for a very 
long time, probably for three or four hours ; and when I came to my- 
self, being roused by the cruel agony, I was still very faint from the 
bleeding, and sank again into swoon after swoon. When at last my 
power of thought came fully to me, with the intense pain of my 
stiffening wounds I was additionally tormented with a raging thirst. 
But I had not till now lessened the little supply of water which I 
had brought into battle, and fortunately I was able to disengage the 
flask with my left hand, and to remove the stopper with my teeth. 
The cool draught was delicious, but it was soon at an end, and the 
pain of my wounds increased with my restored animation. 

The part of the valley in which I lay was where the carnage was 
thickest. Round me on all sides the artist hand of Death had 
arranged groups in every hideous variety and distortion of his own 
likeness. The harvest moon had risen—on what a harvest! Her 
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pale light, now partially obscured by passing masses of fleecy vapour, 
and now shining forth at the utmost degree of its reflected bright- 
ness, caused in the forms and faces of the slain a changefulness that 
seemed to be in horrible mockery of life. The few sounds of linger- 
ing torture gradually died away. The stillness was too terrible in 
such crowded company; and unable longer to bear the grim sight 
of these closely neighbouring horrors, I determined on exerting my- 
self in the attempt to reach a spot where the field had not been so 
thickly strewn with the dying and the dead. 

My right arm was powerless, inasmuch as it could not be moved 
without unbearable pain to the contused shoulder. Still less had I 
the command of any motion in either of my legs. It was therefore 
by turning slowly and painfully on my left side, and working the 
elbow of that arm very gently, so as to spare the thrills of anguish 
which the slightest movement shot afresh through my wounded limbs, 
that I was able to shift my position. But, in course of time, I did 
manage to remove my helpless body about thirty paces from that 
heap of human butchery, whose fearfully grotesque entanglement had 
seized on my feverish imagination and was driving me mad. On 
the ground which I was slowly approaching there were many lifeless 
bodies, but they lay singly and apart. 

I had worked myself on the one elbow in the way I have de- 
scribed near to a dead Zouave. The man’s jet-black beard made 
the whiteness of his face whiter by contrast, and a film was on his 
dark staring eyes. 

It had been my purpose to pass by this body to a yet clearer 
spot, where, in my misery, I should have none of these strange bed- 
fellows ; but my strength failed me here, and here I was obliged to 
remain. Perfectly resigned, and with a certain tranquillity—the re- 
sult partly of mental satisfaction at having succeeded in my purpose 
of dragging myself away from contact with the ghastly hecatomb, 
and partly of sheer physical exhaustion and numbed feeling of pain 
—I sank back with my head on the earth, and spoke aloud a prayer 
which my mother had taught me when I was a child. A faint sound 
like a gasp or stifled exclamation startled me, and with toilsome 
difficulty I moved my head to catch a repetition of the noise, but no 
repetition came. Then I turned myself again upon my unhurt arm, 
and faced once more the dead Zouave. 

Was it only the effect of a sudden torrent of moonlight? or did 
the Zouave’s eyes, which I had at first thought to be glazed in 
death, really gleam? There again! They not only glistened, but 
moved. There was a twitching of the lips also. What if this man 
should be one of the wretches who feign death, in the design of mur- 
dering and robbing the defenceless wounded? What if he should 
be unhurt even? I looked and could see no sign of injury about 
him. The very pallor of his face might be normal. Its apparent 
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intensity was, moreover, due to extraneous causes—being partly the 
effect of the moonlight; partly, as I had at first seen, of the con- 
trasting blackness of the beard; partly of my own imagination. The 
face was not so pale, not quite so pale, when I looked again. A grin 
of malicious greed stealthily stirred the closed lips. There was a 
furtive movement of the right arm and hand. 

I remembered bitterly that I had brought my watch with me 
into action, and the chain showed conspicuously on my breast. Too 
late to hide it now! The Zouave’s eyes had caught the sheen of 
the accursed gold. He would be upon me soon with his knife. The 
arm moved slowly up to the breast, slowly and with quiet deliberate 
action. The hand glided into an opening of the dress, glided softly 
and quickly out again, clutching the horrible steel, which now glist- 
ened openly in the light of the moon. I could bear the inaction and 
suspense no longer. With a desperate effort I advanced towards 
him on my left elbow, and, overcoming the pain of the bruised 
shoulder, I raised my right arm and actually succeeded in getting a 
feeble grip of the Zouave’s uplifted hand. 

Feebler grip was that which encountered mine! Instead of the 
muscular arm, ruthlessly strengthened for the blow, a straw seemed 
in my hold. The fingers twining about the steel relaxed, and left 
me to grasp not a dagger, but a little pouch with metal frame and 
snap, which my terror-stricken fancy, aided by the uncertain ray, 
had magnified into a lethal weapon. At the same time the strug- 
gling lips, which I now knew to be twitched with no malignant and 
ferocious desire, but with the pain of death, formed these two words, 
though the tongue could scarcely articulate them—‘ To Virginie.’ 

Dead. The spirit of poor vain faithful Anatole parted from his 
lips of clay bearing the name of his beloved. He had joined that 
army which has no chassepots or mitrailleuses, no treachery, and 
no evil doubt, or fear. 

The little steel-bound pouch held a few poor relics, richer, never- 
theless, than any of the gorgeous gems pressed on the strolling 
player by mythical marchionesses: a small gold cross, a chain of 
soft fair hair, a locket containing the photographed image ofa tender 
face, a framed full-length likeness of the unbearded Monsieur Ana- 
tole in his braided paletot as he lived, a letter in a female hand- 
writing, and a little sum of money. 

When, time and opportunity serving, I dispatched from my bed 
in the Lazareth the dying token of Monsieur Anatole to the lady of 
the Rue Richer, I of course sent a few accompanying lines of con- 
solation—probably the last letter I was destined ever to write to 
Mademoiselle Virginie. 





A LADY’S PET 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 


I cannot help it: I may in future be denounced as a social pagan, 
still I hereby declare that I hold in utter detestation all and several 
ladies’ pets. But, as there is no rule without an exception, I must 
qualify my declaration by saying that ‘all and several’ does not in- 
clude the genus homo ; for, if a lady should form an attachment to 
some noble specimen of a man, would I be so heterodox as to blame 
her? I trow not. The pets I detest are: dogs, horribly ; cats, 
outrageously ; parrots, enormously ; and as to monkeys, I do not 
believe that a day’s search in the newest and most approved dic- 
tionary would furnish me with words sufficiently strong to express 
my undying hatred. 

Now be kind enough to observe that I do not mean to say that 
I hate monkeys in the abstract ; for I have no doubt that in their 
natural state they are highly respectable, offspring-loving, nimble 
wild beasts, who live and die precisely as a decent monkey ought : 
my hatred is directed against that ancient-faced entomologist of the 
active fingers, generally found to be a lady’s pet. 

Leaving monkeys at rest, let me proceed to enlarge upon the 
varied attributes of a Mop. No twirling domestic implement of rag 
or thrum ; for my Mop was a dog—a lady’s pet bearing the above 
sobriquet from his extraordinary resemblance to a mop or swab 
without a handle. 

Until you knew him thoroughly, you were just as likely to ad- 
dress his tail as his head; for, to a casual observer, he was pre- 
cisely the same at both ends—that is to say, a quantity of dingy- 
coloured wool—not hair—neatly parted down the back, and hanging 
in long sheepish staples on either side, right to the ground. He had 
a habit of carrying his head very low down, while what little tail he 
had was never by any chance cocked up ; the consequence being, that 
if you wished to distinguish the beginning of Mop from the end, it 
was necessary that you should take your umbrella, or sun-shade, or 
walking-stick, and then part the wool, when, if you caught a pass- 
ing half-veiled glimpse of two beady eyes, that was his head. By 
the same rule, if your quest was fruitless, and you could distinguish 
no eyes, that was his tail. It was very easy to learn the differ- 
ence ; and, after a little practice, I could almost tell in a moment— 
I say almost, from never feeling perfectly sure. 

Another way of determining the head from the tail of Mop was 
by his method of progressing ; but this was not so good a plan as 
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the former, from being open to doubt, as I will at once proceed to 
explain. One day I encountered the dog on the move at a very slow 
rate, when, poking him in the ribs with my stick, he stopped short, 
and I offered him a serap of biscuit. To my great surprise the little 
object remained perfectly still, not taking the slightest notice of 
my gift ; not even smelling the scrap, although I held it nearer and 
nearer ; when, after quite a couple of minutes’ waste of time, I made 
the discovery that I had been holding the scrap to the little wretch’s 
tail, the cowardly creature having been going backwards in stra- 
tegic movement from a cat in his front. Hence, as will easily be 
seen, you could not make sure of the dog’s head in the way de- 
scribed—his progression ; a great drawback too attending the in- 
quiring spirit in the latter direction. You very seldom found the 
dog on the move—-stirring up, sending him slowly forward, back- 
ward, or laterally—for he spent many hours of his peaceful life stand- 
ing stock-still, as if in contemplative mood, and preserving accurately 
the familiar attitude of a donkey upon some wild common, when the 
wind blows freely and the rain pours incessantly down. But I do 
not for a moment pretend to the belief that Mop was endued with 
the patient philosophical endurance of that much-abused, sadly-be- 
sticked, but noble animal, the ass; for, after patient study, I came 
to the conclusion, that the dog used to prop out his four little post- 
like legs, and then, with his woolly hangings drawn all round and 
touching the ground, floor, or carpet, go off fast asleep. 

When I gave this little animal—for he was an animal, in spite 
of his vegetating existence—when I gave this little animal a name, 
for my own guidance, I hesitated some time between the sobriquets 
of Mop and Largo ; deeming the latter exceedingly appropriate from 
the dog’s slow movement, for he never by any chance ran, but glided 
leisurely along, invisible of leg, as if going upon the tips of his woolly 
flakes ; and at such times he bore no inapt resemblance to a great 
fat caterpillar. However, I decided upon Mop, because it was short, 
apropos, and vulgar, besides possessing the advantage of being 
noxious to the dog’s mistress, a very prim, starchy, maiden cousin 
—the only lady on earth with whom I quarrel; the stone of stum- 
bling being political opinion. The dog’s proper name was Fideéle ; 
but it was never allowed to bear its appellation in peace; for even 
my cousin’s own gardener and odd man corrupted it—of course not 
disrespectfully—into ‘ Fiddle,’ telling me once in confidence that it 
was ‘the rummiest fiddle he ever see; in all his born days he 
never see arummer. He on’y wished he had the screwin’ on him 
up; he’d ha’ raised him a peg or two, and no mistake.’ 

I did not wonder at the man’s remarks, for really it was very 
slow work walking out with cousin Honoria, since she always 
thought more of her dog’s health than of her own, taking him with 
her, and, as he was always considered a very valuable animal, lead- 
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ing him by a string—a long plaited leathern thong attached by a 
swivel to his collar. The movement after a hundred yards would 
then indeed be largo, interspersed with rest and pause, until, appa- 
rently despairing of progression, Honoria would get the little brute 
in front and gently prod him with her parasol’s ivory tip. She was, 
though, a most affectionate mistress, and it must not be supposed 
that this prodding proceeded from impatience, for Honoria would 
have been perfectly content with anything exceeding a mile an hour : 
it was when the rate of speed was below the mile that the stimulus 
was applied, and, as a rule, with but little effect. 

If rain set in during a walk, poor Honoria was sure to be in a 
state of anguish, and as a last resource would have carried her pet, 
only he took-in so much moisture to his jacket from above, and then 
soaked-up so much more from pool and puddle below, that, unless 
carefully wrung, he was not fit to touch; and what lady in lavender 
kid-gloves could be expected to wring a mop? The worst of it was, 
too, that the more it rained, the more he sucked up, and the slower 
became his pace, as he panted asthmatically along beneath the weight 
of pounds upon pounds of water, till he became thoroughly saturated, 
when, as a matter of consequence, he was perfectly immovable. 

Under the above circumstances I have more than once found his 
mistress ‘ standing up,’ as she termed it—that is to say, taking re- 
fuge under some umbrageous doorway or tree; securing herself as 
best she could from a pelting shower, while at her feet, soaked with 
soft water and perfectly motionless, would stand the hapless Mop. 

In a strait like the above, the only thing to be done with the 
dog was to carry him home, after first treating him like a sponge, 
and squeezing him, to try and get rid of some of the superabundant 
fluid. For my part I did this but once, and then only from a feel- 
ing of sheer pity for my cousin, who became greatly excited because 
the dog sneezed twice, when she immediately prophesied a violent 
cold. And this was the occasion of another of my mistakes ; for it 
was not until the little wretch sneezed that I turned him round, 
having been carrying him wrong way first, and only discovered my 
mistake when the spasmodic action set in. 

As we hurried homeward through the rain, my cousin’s excite- 
ment increased; of coyrse on account of her pet’s health, and her 
dread lest he should suffer from catarrh—in fact, I afterwards heard 
that, on reaching home, he was well dosed with milk, sugar, and 
brandy, and squeezed and towelled before the fire for quite a couple 
of hours, to restore the stagnant circulation and promote a due 
amount of internal canine perspiration. 

I rendered aid to the suffering innocent but that once; for upon 
the second occasion of finding my poor cousin in a standing-up dif- 
ficulty, I hurried on to Laburnum Cottage—her residence—and sent 
the odd man, armed with umbrella, shawl, and goloshes, to her aid. 
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‘And do you think as she’d put the shawl on hersen, sir ?’ said 
Joseph; ‘or do you think she’d carry the umbrelly? Not she, sir; 
for I’m blest if she didn’t make me wrap Fiddle up in the one, and 
hold the tother over his head; being all the while in sech a fantigue 
about that there dawg, as she carried her g’loshes home in her 
hand.’ 

So indignant was Joseph Flukes the while he spoke, that he 
drove the spade whereon he leaned into the ground, and turned-up 
the soil fiercely, as if digging a grave wherein his enemy should be 
laid. 

People who understand such things said that Mop was a very 
handsome dog, and always spoke of him as a very pure specimen of 
his breed; but I could never appreciate his beauties. In fact, to me 
his great point seemed to be that he was not like a dog at all. At 
first sight any one would have taken him for some zoological curiosity 
imported expressly for the Regent’s-park Gardens. There was cer- 
tainly a touch of the ant-eater about him from some points of view; 
while from others he put me in mind of the Apteryx—the wingless 
bird. So strong was this resemblance, that upon the first introduc- 
tion I exclaimed with delight, fancying that my cousin—instead of 
a wingless bird from New Zealand, a modern pigmy representative 
of the gigantic Moa-—-had received the Acapitalis minor, or head- 
less animal from the same place; when my fertile imagination began 
to conjure-up an image of some huge patriarch of the race slowly 
traversing the ancient plains, like a vast locomotive unthatched hay- 
stack. All of which interesting speculations were put to flight by 
my cousin’s exclaiming, 

‘Isn’t it a little pet of a dog?’ 

‘Dog! Pet of a dog!’ I said dreamily. 

‘Yes, dog! Pet of a dog!’ she exclaimed in her own peculiarly 
snappish impatient fashion. ‘Isn’t it a beauty ?’ 

‘ Well—er—er—yes; I daresay it is,’ I replied ; ‘ but I haven’t 
seen it as yet.’ 

‘ There, for goodness gracious’ sake, then, man, do look !’ she 
exclaimed, irritably pulling-off and then replacing one of her mittens. 
‘Why, where are your eyes ?’ 

‘ But,’ I stammered, ‘is that real; or is he underneath all that 
woolly stuff ?’ ” 

‘ Stuff, indeed !’ ejaculated my cousin. 

‘But I mean the woolly—’ 

‘Woolly nonsense !’ she exclaimed, snapping me up. ‘ Why, 
that’s his coat.’ 

‘Then, my dear Honoria,’ I said, ‘ will you ask him to take his 
coat off, so that we can have a look at him ?’ 

‘ How can you be so absurd ?’ she exclaimed, parting and smooth- 
ing down the flakes. ‘ Why, that is the beauty of him.’ 
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‘He seems to have a good deal of beauty, then,’ I said. ‘In 
fact, I fancy that he would be more comfortable if a portion were to 
be clipped off.’ 

Honoria tossed her head, looked excessively indignant, and then, 
snatching-up the woolly little creature, continued to part the flakes 
of his coat, so that they might be in correct order ; and then it was 
that I obtained my first glimpse of a little black nose, and a pair of 
eyes which stared at me with a curiously vacant expression, as if it. 
were only at times that their owner obtained a peep at the outer 
world, his dreary existence being passed in a sort of woolly burrow 
in which he was constantly routing to get out. 

I never saw that dog active but once, and that was upon the 
occasion of his having been in the garden, and made himself thor- 
oughly wet; when as it happened that there was no one at hand to 
squeeze him, he exerted himself into getting rid of the superabun- 
dant water. It was a pelting rainy day, and I was waiting in my 
cousin’s drawing-room for the shower to cease before bringing my 
visit to a conclusion and returning home. MHonoria had just left 
me to go up-stairs, where I could hear her wooden-leg-like thump, 
thump overhead ; but directly after she called out, 

‘George! George! open the French window, and let in poor 
Fideéie !’ 

’ Of course in her own house her word was law, so I opened the 
window, and in came slowly and sedately the saturated little wretch, 
seeming almost to glide over the carpet till he stood at last upon 
the hearth-rug, perfectly motionless, and apparently waiting to be 
squeezed, a puddle forming beneath him the while, as it slowly 
dripped from the staples of his wool. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, passed by the 
little clock upon the chimney-piece, and that dog never moved. 
Either he was waiting to be squeezed and towelled, or else to allow 
a certain amount of moisture to drip away, and render his coat more 
manageable ; for at last, in a most startlingly-unexpected manner, 
as I sat watching him, he went off with a ‘fizz,’ after the fashion 
of fireworks, scattering a spray in all directions, and spattering car- 
pet, steel fender, fire-irons, chairs, table, everything within reach ; 
for a more vicious little fountain never played. Then he ceased as 
suddenly as he had begun, aimed at another spot where it was dry, 
and progressed slowly across the carpet until he had reached it ; when 
in place of curling up or lying down, like any other dog, he stood 
still in his old attitude, till his mistress came down in a fever at 
having forgotten him for so long, and had him carefully rubbed and 
polished before the kitchen-fire. 

Often, after mature consideration, did I come to the conclusion 
that Mop was not a dog, but a living specimen of that wonderful 
natural production—the Tartarean lamb; for he never howled, nor 
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whined, nor barked. He was a perfect dumb dog, if dog at all. I 
did once hear him make a noise that might have been a bark, if it 
were not a cough; but I was never sure upon the point. In fact 
that creature scarcely ever did anything. As to traits, I only recall 
one that can be called remarkable, and that is the way in which he 
was fed. But this was decidedly equal to viewing the feast of the 
carnivora at the Gardens, being quite a ceremony, performed after 
this wise : 

A saucer of tit-bits—chicken-breast or veal-cutlet frequently — 
would be placed upon the carpet, and then, apparently guided by the 
smell, Mop would slowly glide along, backwards or forwards, for 
aught one could tell to the contrary. Then very gradually the saucer 
would disappear beneath the wool, like a white moon being eclipsed, 
first a quarter, then the half, followed by the third quarter, and 
then the whole. Ten minutes perhaps would elapse, and then the 
saucer would slowly and by the same degrees reappear at the other 
end, as the little brute glided over it, the food receptacle now being 
empty ; for Mop was fed. It was rather a curious process, and sup- 
plied plenty of subject for reflection; so much, that to the present day 
I feel bound to own that I never thoroughly understood the little 
creature. 

Upon one occasion I did have a view of his unclothed ribs ; for 
upon visiting my cousin I found that a terrible calamity had over- 
taken the pet. It was Honoria’s habitude to comb her favourite, 
and to anoint him with the oil of Rowland, which, to the great advan- 
tage of the proprietor of the little fancy-shop in the village street, was 
used upon the woolly coat most freely. Probably from blindness 
caused by the overhanging wool, the poor little wretch crept over the 
low fender, and before he knew where he was, set fire to his ole- 
aginous covering. The conflagration was sharp, but short; for as 
the wool flared up, Honoria smelt it in an instant, and rushed to 
the rescue, severely burning her hand in her endeavours to extin- 
guish the flames. But she was successful; and beyond smelling 
atrociously, and having a gap in his coat, Mop was very little the 
worse for the accident. 

At our next interview I gazed with mingled curiosity and astonish- 
ment at the pet; for to make up for the loss, and, in my cousin’s 
words, ‘to keep the poor ickle sing from having a nasty cold then,’ 
Honoria had woven flakes of Berlin wool on to a pair of tortoiseshell 
side-combs, which, when stuck upon the little creature’s back with | 
the wool-fringe covering the singed gap, produced an effect more 
easily imagined than described. 

Mop was to civilised domesticated animals what the hedgehog or 
armadillo is to the savage or predatory race of quadrupeds, his coat 
being a complete protection. Ifa cat scratched at him, she could 
not effect her purpose—she only entangled her claws; if a dog bit— 
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he only filled his mouth with wool, and coughed furiously as he 
rolled his little adversary over. One attacking dog seized him by 
the side, gave him a good shaking, and then set him down again ; 
took him up, shook him, but without eliciting a sound, and once 
more setting him down, walked round and round, smelling him all 
over, as if Mop had been some strange canine phenomenon, what 
time the pet stood perfectly still beneath his woolly armour, until, 
by his mistress’s orders, odd man Joseph went and drove the aston- 
ished attacking party away. 

There was no harm in Mop—not the slightest; and he must 
have been a most amiable dog—that is, if he really were a dog. I 
should have much liked, for scientific reasons, to have seen him out 
of his skin; though I verily believe that, after the flaying process 
had been performed, there would not have been anything visible 
larger than a rat. Apropos though of his coat: I have no doubt 
that he would have made a most excellent foot-warmer, after the 
fashion of those dogs supporting the knights in effigy, as seen in 
cathedrals old; while to a more philosophic mind, I have no doubt 
that other satisfactory uses would have presented themselves. On 
the whole, I am sorry to say that I never properly appreciated Mop, 
and only saw his value when he was no more—within reach ; for 
the poor little creature went one day with his mistress to London, 
and never returned. 


I had been shaking my head, upon being taken into the counsel 
of my cousin respecting the little unfortunate’s disappearance. 

‘But,’ said Honoria, ‘I only left him in the fly for just five 
minutes while I went into Mudie’s, and when I came back the little 
thing was gone.’ 

‘To the Dials, no doubt,’ I said; and my cousin melted into 
tears. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CuarterR XXXIII, ‘ WHat MUtsT BE SHALL BE.’ 


ELLEN CarLEy waited in the little parlour, dimly lighted by one 
candle. The fire had very nearly gone out, and she had some 
difficulty in brightening it a little. She waited very patiently, 
wondering what her father could have to say to her, and not antici- 
pating much pleasure from the interview. He was going to talk 
about Stephen Whitelaw and his hateful money perhaps. But let 
him say what he would, she was prepared to hold her own firmly, 
determined to provoke him by no open opposition, unless matters 
came to an extremity, and then to let him see at once and for ever 
that her resolution was fixed, and that it was useless to persecute 
her. 

‘If I have to go out of this house to-night, I will not flinch,’ 
she said to herself. 

She had some time to wait. It had been past midnight when 
they came home, and it was a quarter to one when William Carley 
came into the parlour. He was in an unusually communicative mood 
to-night, and had been superintending the grooming of his horse, 
and talking to the underling who had waited up to receive him. 

He was a little unsteady in his gait as he came into the parlour, 
and Ellen knew that he had drunk a good deal at Wyncomb. It 
was no new thing for her to see him in this condition unhappily, 
and the shrinking shuddering sensation with which he inspired her 
to-night was painfully familiar. 

‘It’s very late, father,’ she said gently, as the bailiff flung him- 
self heavily into an arm-chair by the fireplace. ‘ If you don’t want 
me for anything particular, I should be glad to go to bed.’ 

‘Would you, my lass?’ he asked grimly. ‘ But, you see, I do 
want you for something particular, something uncommon particular ; 
so there’s no call for you to be ina hurry. Sit down yonder,’ he 
added, pointing to the chair opposite his own. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you, something serious.’ 

‘ Father,’ said the girl, looking him full in the face, pale to the 
lips, but very firm, ‘I don’t think you’re in a state to talk seriously 
of anything.’ 

*O, you don’t, don’t you, Miss Impudence? You think I’m 
drunk, perhaps. You'll find that, drunk or sober, I’ve only one 
mind about you, and that I mean to be obeyed. Sit down, I tell 
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you. I’m not in the humour to stand any nonsense to-night. Sit 
down.’ 

Ellen obeyed this mandate, uttered with a fierceness unusual 
even in Mr. Carley, who was never a soft-spoken man. She seated 
herself quietly on the opposite side of the hearth, while her father 
took down his pipe from the chimneypiece, and slowly filled it, with 
hands that trembled a little over the accustomed task. 

When he had lighted the pipe, and smoked about half-a-dozen 
whiffs with a great assumption of coolness, he addressed himself to 
his daughter in an altered and conciliating tone. 

‘Well, Nelly,’ he said, ‘you’ve had a rare day at Wyncomb, 
and a regular ramble over the old house with Steph’s cousin. What 
do you think of it ?’ 

‘I think it’s a queer gloomy old place enough, father. I wonder 
there’s any one can live in it. The dark bare-looking rooms gave 
me the horrors. I used to think this house was dull, and seemed 
as if it was haunted ; but it’s lively and gay as can be, compared to 
Wyncomb.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered the bailiff. ‘You're a fanciful young lady, 
Miss Nell, and don’t know a fine substantial old house when you 
see one. Life’s come a little too easy to you, perhaps. It might 
have been better for you if you’d seen more of the rough side. Being 
your own missus too soon, and missus of such a place as this, has 
spoiled you a bit. I tell you, Nell, there ain’t a better house in 
Hampshire than Wyncomb, though it mayn’t suit your fanciful no- 
tions. Do you know the size of Stephen Whitelaw’s farm ?’ 

‘No, father; I’ve never thought about it.’ 

‘What do you say to three hundred acres—over three hundred, 
nigher to four perhaps ?’ 

‘I suppose it’s a large farm, father. But I know nothing about 
such things.’ 

‘You suppose it’s large, and you know nothing about such 
things !’ cried the bailiff, with an air of supreme irritation. ‘I don’t 
believe any man was ever plagued with such an aggravating daugh- 
ter as mine. What do you say to being mistress of such a place, 
girl ?—nistress of close upon four hundred acres of land; not an- 
other man’s servant, bound to account for every blade of grass and 
every ear of corn, as I am, but free and independent mistress of the 
place, with the chance of being left a widow by and by, and having 
it all under your own thumb; what do you say to that ?’ 

‘ Only the same that I have always said, father. Nothing would 
ever persuade me to marry Stephen Whitelaw. Id rather starve.’ 

‘And you shall starve, if you stick to that,’ roared William 
Carley with a blasphemous oath. ‘But you won’t be such a fool, 
Nell. You'll hear reason; you won’t stand out against your poor 
old father and against your own interests. The long and the short 
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of it is, I’ve given Whitelaw my promise that you shall be his wife 
between this and Easter.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Ellen, with a faint cry of horror; ‘ you don’t 
mean that you’ve promised that, father! You can’t mean it!’ 

‘I can and do mean it, lass.’ 

‘Then you’ve made a promise that will never be kept. You 
might have known as much when you made it. I’m sure I’ve been 
plain-spoken enough about Stephen Whitelaw.’ 

‘ That was a girl’s silly talk. I didn’t think to find you a fool 
when I came to the point. I let you have your say, and looked to 
time to bring you to reason. Come, Nell, you're not going against 
your father, are you ?” 

‘I must, father, in this. I'd rather die twenty deaths than 
marry that man. There’s nothing I wouldn’t rather do.’ 

‘Isn’t there? You'd rather see your father in gaol, I suppose, 
if it came to that ?’ 

‘ See you in gaol!’ cried the girl aghast. ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
what do you mean, father? What fear is there of your being sent. 
to prison, because I won’t marry Stephen Whitelaw? I’m not 
a baby,’ she added, with a hysterical laugh ; ‘ you can’t frighten me 
like that.’ 

‘No; you’re a very wise young woman, I daresay; but you don’t 
know everything. You’ve seen me down-hearted and out of sorts 
for this last half-year ; but I don’t suppose you’ve troubled yourself 
much about it, except to worry me with silly questions sometimes, 
when I’ve not been in the humour to be talked to. Things have 
been going wrong with me ever since hay-harvest, and I haven’t 
sent Sir David sixpence yet for last year’s crops. I’ve put him off 
with one excuse after another from month to month. He’s a care- 
less master enough at most times, and never over-sharp with my 
accounts. But the time has come when I can’t put him off any 
longer. He wants money badly, he says; and I’m afraid he begins 
to suspect something. Any way, he talks of coming here in a 
week or so to look into things for himself. If he does that, I’m 
ruined.’ 

‘But the money, father—the money for the crops—how has it 
gone? You’ve had it, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ the bailiff answered with a groan; ‘I’ve had it, worse 
luck.’ 

‘ And how has it gone ?” 

‘What’s that to you? What's the good of my muddling my 
brains with figures to-night ? It’s gone, I tell you. You know I’m 
fond of seeing a race, and never miss anything in that way that 
comes-off within a day’s drive of this place. I used to be pretty 
lucky once upon a time, when I backed a horse or bet against one. 
But this year things have gone dead against me; and my bad luck 
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made me savage somehow, so that I went deeper than I’ve been 
before, thinking to get back what I'd lost.’ 

‘O, father, father! how could you, and with another man’s 
money ?’ 

‘Don’t give me any of your preaching,’ the bailiff answered 
gloomily ; ‘I can get enough of that at Malsham Chapel if I want 
it. It’s in your power to pull me through this business if you 
choose.’ 

‘How can I do that, father ?’ 

‘A couple of hundred pounds will set me square. I don’t say 
there hasn’t been more taken, first and last; but that would do it. 
Stephen Whitelaw will lend me the money—give it me, indeed, for 
it comes to that—the day he gets your consent to be his wife.’ 

‘And you'd sell me to him for two hundred pounds, father ?’ 
the girl asked bitterly. 

‘I don’t want to go to gaol.’ 

‘ And if you don’t get the money from Stephen, what will happen ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you that to a nicety. Penal servitude for life, most 
likely. They'd call mine a bad case, I daresay.’ 

‘But Sir David might be merciful to you, father. You’ve served 
him for a long time.’ 

‘What would he care for that? I’ve had his money, and he’s 
not a man that can afiord to lose much. No, Nell, I look for no 
mercy from Sir David; those careless easy-going men are generally 
the hardest in such a business as this. It’s a clear case of embezzle- 
ment, and nothing can save me unless I can raise money enough 
to satisfy him.’ 

‘ Couldn’t you borrow it of some one else besides Stephen White- 
law ?’ 

‘Who else is there that would lend me two hundred pounds ? 
Ask yourself that, girl. Why, I haven’t five pounds’ worth of se- 
curity to offer.’ 

‘And Mr. Whitelaw will only lend the money upon one condi- 
tion ?’ 

‘No, curse him!’ cried William Carley savagely. ‘I’ve been at 
him all this afternoon, when you and that woman were out of the 
room, trying to get it out of him as a loan, without waiting for your 
promise ; but he’s too cautious for that. ‘‘ The day Ellen gives her 
consent, you shall have the money,”’ he told me; ‘‘I can’t say any- 
thing fairer than that or more liberal.” ’ 

‘He doesn’t suspect why you want it, does he, father?’ Ellen 
asked, with a painful sense of shame. 

‘Who can tell what he may suspect? He’s as deep as Satan,’ 
said the bailiff, with a temporary forgetfulness of his desire to exhibit 
this intended son-in-law of his in a favourable light. ‘He knows 
that I want the money very badly ; I couldn’t help his knowing that; 
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and he must think it’s something out of the common that makes me 
want two hundred pounds.’ 

‘I daresay he guesses the truth,’ Ellen said, with a profound 
sigh. It seemed to her the bitterest trial of all, that her father’s 
wrong-doing should be known to Stephen Whitelaw. That hideous 
prospect of the dock and the gaol was far off as yet; she had not 
even begun to realise it; but she did fully realise the fact of her 
father’s shame, and the blow seemed to her a very heavy one, heavier 
than she could bear. 

For some minutes there was silence between father and daugh- 
ter. The girl sat with her face hidden in her hands; the bailiff 
smoked his pipe in sullen meditation. 

‘Is there no other way ?’ Ellen asked at last, in a plaintive de- 
spairing tone; ‘no other way, father ?’ 

‘None,’ growled William Carley. ‘You needn’t ask me that 
question again; there is no other way; you can get me out of my 
difficulties if you choose. I should never have been so venturesome 
as I was, if I hadn’t made sure my daughter would soon be a rich 
woman. You can save me if you like, or you can hold-off and let 
me go to prison. There’s no good preaching about it or arguing 
about it; you’ve got the choice, and you must make it. Most young 
women in your place would think themselves uncommon lucky to 
have such a chance as you’ve got, instead of making a trouble about 
it, let alone being able to get their father out of a scrape. But 
you’re your own mistress, and you must do as you please.’ 

‘Let me have time to think,’ the girl pleaded piteously ; ‘let 
me have only a little time to think, father. And you do believe that 
I’m sorry for you, don’t you?’ she asked, kneeling beside him and 
clasping his unwilling hand. ‘O father, I hope you believe that !’ 

‘I shall know what to believe when I know what you’re going 
to do,’ the bailiff answered moodily; and his daughter knew him too 
well to hope for any more gracious speech than this. 

She bade him good-night, and went slowly up to her own room 
to spend the weary wakeful hours in a bitter struggle, praying that 
she might be enlightened as to what she ought to do; praying that 
she might die rather than become the wife of Stephen Whitelaw. 

When she and her father met at breakfast in the dull gray 
January morning, his aspect was even darker than it had been on 
the previous night ; but he did not ask her if she had arrived at any 
conclusion. He took his meal in sullen silence, and left her without 
a word. 

They met again a little before noon, at which hour it was Mr. 
Carley’s habit to consume a solid luncheon. He took his seat in the 
same gloomy silence that he had preserved at breakfast-time, but 
flung an open letter across the table towards his daughter. 

‘Am I to read this ?’ she asked gently. 
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‘Yes, read it, and see what I’ve got to look to.’ 

The letter was from Sir David Forster; an angry one, revealing 
strong suspicions of his agent’s dishonesty, and announcing that he 
should be at the Grange on the fifth of the month, to make a close 
investigation of all matters connected with the bailiffs administra- 
tion. It was a letter that gave little hope of mercy, and Ellen Carley 
felt that it was so. She saw that there were no two sides to the 

question: she must save her father by the utter sacrifice of her own 
feelings, or suffer him to perish. 

She sat for some minutes in silence, with Sir David’s letter in 
her hand, staring blankly at the lines in a kind of stupor; while her 
father ate cold roast-beef and pickled-cabbage—she wondered how 
he could eat at such a time—looking up at her furtively every now 
and then. 

At last she laid down the letter, and lifted her eyes to his face. 
A deadly whiteness and despair had come over the bright soubrette 
beauty, and even William Carley’s hard nature was moved a little 
by the altered expression of his daughter’s countenance. 

‘It must be as you wish, father,’ she said slowly; ‘there is no 
help for it; I cannot see you brought to disgrace. Stephen White- 
law must have the price he asks for his money.’ 

‘ That’s a good lass,’ cried the bailiff, springing up and clasping 
his daughter in his arms, a most unusual display of affection on his 
part; ‘that’s bravely spoken, Nell, and you never need repent the 
choice that'll make you mistress of Wyncomb Farm, with a good 
home to give your father in his old age.’ 

The girl drew herself hastily from his embrace, and turned away 
from him with a shudder. He was her father, and there was some- 
thing horrible in the idea of his disgrace ; but there was very little 
affection for him in her mind. He was willing to sell her into bond- 
age in order to save himself. It was in this light she regarded the 
transaction with Stephen Whitelaw. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DOUBTFUL INFORMATION. 


THE early days of the new year brought little change in John 
Saltram’s condition. Mr. Mew, and the physician who saw him 
once in every three days, seemed perhaps a shade more hopeful than 
they had been, but would express no decided opinion when Gilbert 
pressed them with close questioning. The struggle was still going 
on—the issue still doubtful. 

‘If we could keep the mind at rest,’ said the physician, ‘ we 
should have every chance of doing better; but this constant rest- 
lessness, this hyperactivity of the brain, of which you and Mr. Mew 
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tell me, must needs make a perpetual demand upon the patient’s 
physical powers. The waste is always going on. We cannot look 
for recovery until we obtain more repose.’ 

Several weeks had passed since the beginning of John Saltram’s 
illness, and there were no tidings from Mr. Medler. Every day 
Gilbert had expected some communication from that practitioner, 
only to be disappointed. He had called twice in Soho, and on both 
occasions had been received by a shabby-looking clerk, who told him 
that Mr. Medler was out, and not likely to come home within any 
definite time. He was inclined to fancy, by the clerk’s manner on 
his second visit, that there was some desire to avoid an interview on 
Mr. Medler’s part ; and this fancy made him all the more anxious 
to see that gentleman. He did not, therefore, allow much time to 
elapse between this second visit to the dingy chambers in Soho and 
athird. This time he was more fortunate ; for he saw the lawyer let 
himself in at the street-door with his latch-key, just as the cab that 
drove him approached the house. 

The same shabby clerk opened the door to him. 

‘I want to see your master,’ he said decisively, making a move 
towards the office-door. 

The clerk contrived to block his way. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t think Mr. Medler’s in; but I'll 
go and see.’ 

‘You needn’t give yourself the trouble. I saw your master let 
himself in at this door a minute ago. I suppose you were too busy 
to hear him come in.’ 

The clerk coughed a doubtful kind of cough, significant of per- 
plexity. 

‘Upon my word, sir, I believe he’s out; but I'll see.’ 

‘Thanks; I’d rather see myself, if you please,’ Gilbert said, 
passing the perturbed clerk before that functionary could make up 
his mind whether he ought to intercept him. 

He opened the office-door and went in. Mr. Medler was sitting 
at his desk, bending over some formidable document, with the air of 
a man who is profoundly absorbed by his occupation ; with the air 
also, Gilbert thought, of a man who has been what is vernacularly 
called ‘ on the listen.’ 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Medler,’ Gilbert said politely; ‘ your clerk 
had such a conviction of your being out, that I had some difficulty 
in convincing him you were at home.’ 

‘T’ve only just come in; I suppose Lucas didn’t hear me.’ 

‘I suppose not; I’ve been here twice before in search of you, as 
I conclude you have been told. I have expected to hear from you 
daily.’ 

‘ Well, yes—yes,’ replied the lawyer in a meditative way; ‘I 
am aware that I promised to write—under certain circumstances.’ 
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‘Am I to conclude, then, that you were silent because you had 
nothing to communicate? that you have obtained no tidings of any 
kind respecting Mrs. Holbrook ?’ 

Mr. Medler coughed; a cough no less expressive of embarrass- 
ment than that of his clerk. 

‘Why, you see, Mr. Fenton,’ he began, crossing his legs, and 
rubbing his hands in a very deliberate manner, ‘when I made that 
promise with reference to Mrs. Holbrook, I made it of course with- 
out prejudice to the interests or inclinations of my client. I might 
be free to communicate to you any information I received upon this 
subject—or I might find myself pledged to withhold it.’ 

Gilbert’s face flushed with sudden excitement. 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘do you mean to say that you have solved 
the mystery of Marian Holbrook’s fate? that you know her to be 
alive—safe—well, and have kept back the knowledge from me?’ 

‘I have been compelled to submit to the wishes of my client. I 
will not say that I have not offered considerable opposition to her 
desire upon this point, but finding her resolution fixed, I was bound 
to respect it.’ 

‘She is safe—then all this alarm has been needless? You have 
seen her?’ 

-* Yes, Mr. Fenton, I have seen her.’ 

‘And she—she forbade you to let me know of her safety? She 
was willing that I should suffer all the anguish of uncertainty as to 
her fate? I could not have believed her so unkind.’ 

‘Mrs. Holbrook had especial reasons for wishing to avoid all 
communication with former acquaintances. She explained those 
reasons to me, and I fully concurred in them.’ 

‘She might have such reasons with regard to other people; she 
could have none with reference to me.’ 

‘Pardon me, she mentioned your name in a very particular 
manner.’ 

‘And yet she has had good cause to trust in my fidelity.’ 

‘ She has a very great respect and esteem for you, I am aware. 
She said as much to me. But her reasons for keeping her affairs 
to herself just now are quite apart from her personal feeling for 
yourself.’ 

‘I cannot understand this. Iam not to see her, then, I sup- 
pose; not to be told her address ?’ 

‘No; I am strictly forbidden to disclose her address to any one.’ 

‘Yet you can positively assure me that she is in safety—her 
own mistress—happy ?’ 

‘She is in perfect safety—her own mistress—and as happy as 
it is possible she can be under the unfortunate circumstances of her 
married life. She has left her husband for ever; I will venture to 
tell you so much as that.’ 
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‘I am quite aware of that fact.’ 

‘How so? I thought Mr. Holbrook was quite unknown to 
you ?” 

‘I have learnt a good deal about him lately.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the lawyer, with a genuine air of surprise. 

‘ But of course your client has been perfectly frank in her com- 
munications with you upon this subject ?’ Gilbert said. ‘ Yes; I 
know that Mrs. Holbrook has left her husband, but I did not for a 
moment suppose she had left him of her own free will. From my 
knowledge of her character and sentiments, that is just the last thing 
T could have imagined possible. There was no quarrel between them; 
indeed, she was expecting his return with delight at the very time 
when she left her home in Hampshire. The thought of sharing her 
fortune with him was one of perfect happiness. How can you ex- 
plain her abrupt flight from him in the face of this ?’ 

‘I am not free to explain matters, Mr. Fenton,’ answered the 
lawyer; ‘you must be satisfied with the knowledge that the lady 
about whom you have been so anxious is safe.’ 

‘I thank God for that,’ Gilbert said earnestly; ‘ but that know- 
ledge of itself is not quite enough. I shall be uneasy so long as 
there is this secrecy and mystery surrounding her fate. There is 
something in this sudden abandonment of her husband which is 
painfully inexplicable to me.’ 

‘Mrs. Holbrook may have received some sudden revelation of 
her husband’s unworthiness. You are aware that a letter reached 
her a few hours before she left Hampshire? There is no doubt 
that letter influenced her actions. Ido not mind admitting a fact 
which is so obvious.’ 

‘ The revelation that could move her to such a step must have 
been a very startling one.’ 

‘It was strong enough to decide her course,’ replied the lawyer 
gravely. 

‘ And you can assure me that she is in good hands?’ Gilbert 
asked anxiously. 

‘I have-every reason to suppose so. She is with her father.’ 

Mr. Medler announced this fact as if there were nothing extra- 
ordinary in it. Gilbert started to his feet. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘she is with Mr. Nowell—the father 
who neglected her in her youth, who of course seeks her now only 
for the sake of her fortune? And you call that being in good hands, 
. Mr. Medler? For my own part, I cannot imagine a more danger- 
ous alliance. When did Percival Nowell come to England ?’ 

‘A very short time ago. I have only been aware of his return 
within the last two or three weeks. His first step on arriving in 
this country was to seek for his daughter.’ 

‘Yes; when he knew that she was rich, no doubt !’ 
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‘I do not think that he was influenced by mercenary motives,’ 
the lawyer said, with a calm judicial air. ‘Of course, as a man 
of the world, I am not given to look at such matters from a senti- 
mental point of view. But I really believe that Mr. Nowell was 
anxious to find his daughter, and to atone in some measure for his 
former neglect.’ 

‘A very convenient repentance,’ exclaimed Gilbert, with a short 
bitter laugh. ‘And his first act is to steal his daughter from her 
home, and hide her from all her former friends. I don’t like the 
look of this business, Mr. Medler; I tell you so frankly.’ 

‘Mr. Nowell is my client, you must remember, Mr. Fenton. F 
cannot consent to listen to any aspersion of his character, direct or 
indirect.’ 

‘ And you positively refuse to tell me where Mrs. Holbrook is 
to be found ?’ 

‘I am compelled to respect her wishes as well as those of her 
father.’ 

‘ She has been placed in possession of her property, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes; her grandfather’s will has been proved, and the estate 
now stands in her name. There was no difficulty about that—no 
reason for delay.’ 

‘ Will you tell me if she is in London?’ Gilbert asked impa- 
tiently. 

‘Pardon me, my dear sir, I am pledged to say nothing about 
Mrs. Holbrook’s whereabouts.’ 

Gilbert gave a weary sigh. 

‘ Well, I suppose it is useless to press the question, Mr. Med- 
ler,’ he said. ‘I can only repeat that I don’t like the look of this 
business. Your client, Mr. Nowell, must have a very strong reason 
for secrecy, and my experience of life has shown me that there is 
very seldom mystery without wrongdoing of some kind behind it. 
I thank God that Mrs. Holbrook is safe, for I suppose I must 
accept your assurance that she is so; but until her position is re- 
lieved from all this secrecy, I shall not cease to feel uneasy as to 
her welfare. I am glad, however, that the issue of events has ex- 
onerated her husband from any part in her disappearance.’ 

_ He was glad to know this—glad to know that, however base a 
* traitor to himself, John Saltram had not been guilty of that deeper 
villany which he had at times been led to suspect. 

Gilbert Fenton left Mr. Medler’s office a happier man than when 
he had entered it, and yet only half satisfied. It was a great thing 
to know that Marian was safe; but he would have wished her in the 
keeping of any one rather than of him whom the world would have 
called her natural protector. 

Nor was his opinion of Mr. Medler by any means an exalted 
one. No assertion of that gentleman inspired him with heartfelt 


- 
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confidence ; and he had not left the lawyer’s office long before he 
began to ask himself whether there was truth in any portion of the 
story he had heard, or whether he was not the dupe of a lie. 

Strange that Marian’s father should have returned at so oppor- 
tune a moment; still more strange that Marian should suddenly 
desert the husband she had so. devotedly loved, and cast in her lot 
with a father of whom she knew nothing but his unkindness. What 
if this man Medler had been lying to him from first to last, and was 
plotting to get old Jacob Nowell’s fortune into his own hands ? 

‘TI must find her,’ Gilbert said to himself; ‘I must be certain 
that she is in safe hands. I shall know no rest till I have found 
her.’ 

Harassed and perplexed beyond measure, he walked through the 
busy streets of that central district for some time without knowing 
where he was going, and without the faintest purpose in his steps. 
Then the notion suddenly flashed upon him that he might hear 
something of Percival Nowell at the shop in Queen-Anne’s-court, 
supposing the old business to be still carried on there under the sway 
of Mr. Tulliver; and it seemed too early yet for the probability of 
any change in that quarter. 

Gilbert was in the Strand when this notion occurred to him. 
He turned his steps immediately, and went back to Wardour-street, 
and thence to the dingy court where he had first discovered Marian’s 
grandfather. 

There was no change; the shop looked exactly the same as it 
had looked in the lifetime of Jacob Nowell. There were the same 
old guineas in the wooden bowl, the same tarnished tankards and 
teapots on view behind the wire-guarded glass, the same obscure 
hints of untold riches within, in the general aspect of the place. 

Mr. Tulliver darted forward from his usual lurking-place as 
Gilbert went in at the door. 

‘O!’ he exclaimed, with undisguised disappointment, ‘ it’s you, 
is it, sir? I thought it was a customer.’ 

‘I am sorry to disappoint your expectation of profit. I have 
looked in to ask you two or three questions, Mr. Tulliver; that 
is all.’ 

3 Any information in my power I’m sure I shall be happy to 
afford, sir. Won’t you be pleased to take a seat ?’ 

‘ How long is it since you saw Mr. Nowell, your former em- 
ployer’s son?’ Gilbert asked, dropping into the chair indicated by 
the shopman, and coming at once to the point. 

Mr. Tulliver was somewhat startled by the question. That was 
evident, though he was not a man who wore his heart upon his 
sleeve. 

‘ How long is it since I’ve seen Mr. Nowell, Mr. Percival Nowell, 
sir?’ he repeated, staring thoughtfully at his questioner. 
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‘Yes; you need not be afraid to speak freely to me; I know 
Mr. Nowell is in London.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I’ve not seen him often since his father’s death.’ 

Since his father’s death! And according to Mr. Medler, Jacob 
Nowell’s son had only arrived in England after the old man’s death; 
—or stay, the lawyer had declared that he had been only aware 
of Percival’s return within the last two or three weeks. That was 
a different thing, of course; yet was it likely this man could have 
returned, and his father’s lawyer have remained ignorant of his 
arrival ? 

Gilbert did not allow the faintest expression of surprise to appear 
on his countenance. 

‘ Not often since your master’s death ; but how often before ?’ 

‘ Well, he used to come in pretty often before the old man died; 
but they were both of ’em precious close. Mr. Percival never let out 
that he was my master’s son, but I guessed as much before he’d 
been here many times.’ 

‘ How was it that I never came across him ?’ 

‘ Chance, I suppose; but he’s a deep one. If you’d happened 
to come in when he was here, I daresay he’d have contrived to slip 
away somehow without your seeing him.’ 

‘ When did he come here last ?’? asked Gilbert. 

¢ About a fortnight ago. He came with Mr. Medler the lawyer, 
who introduced him formally as my master’s son; and they took 
possession of the place between them for Mrs. Holbrook, making 
an arrangement with me to carry on the business, and making pre- 
cious hard terms too.’ 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Holbrook since that morning when she 
left London for Hampshire, immediately after her grandfather’s 
death ?’ 

‘Never set eyes on her since then; but she’s in London, they 
told me, living with her father. She came up to claim the property. 
I say, the husband must be rather a curious party, mustn’t he, to 
stand that kind of thing, and part company with her just when she’s 
come into a fortune ?’ 

‘Have you any notion where Mrs. Holbrook or her father is to 
be found? I should be glad to make you a handsome present if you 
could enlighten me upon that point.’ 

‘I wish I could, sir. No, I haven’t the least idea where the 
gentleman hangs out. Oysters ain’t closer than that party. I thought 
he’d get his paw upon his father’s money, somehow, when I used to 
see him hanging about this place. But I don’t believe the old man 
ever meant him to have a sixpence of it.’ 

There was very little satisfaction to be obtained from Mr. Tul- 
liver; and except as to the one fact of Percival Nowell’s return, Gil- 
bert left Queen-Anne’s-court little wiser than when he entered it. 
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Brooding upon the revelations of that day as he walked slowly 
westward, he began to think that Percival and Mr. Medler had been 
in league from the time of the prodigal son’s return, and that his 
own exclusion from the will as executor, and the substitution of the 
lawyer’s name, had been brought about for no honourable purpose. 
What would a weak inexperienced woman be between two such men ? 
or what power could Marian have, once under her father’s influence, 
to resist his will ? How she had fallen under that influence so com- 
pletely as to leave her husband and her quiet country home, without 
a word of explanation, was a difficult question to answer; and Gilbert 
Fenton meditated upon it with a troubled mind. 

He walked westward, indifferent where he went in the perplexity 
of his thoughts, anxious to walk - off a little of his excitement if he 
could, and to return to his sick charge in the Temple in a calmer 
frame of mind. It was something gained, at the worst, to be able 
to return to John Saltram’s bedside freed from that hideous suspicion 
which had tormented him of late. 

Walking thus, he found himself towards the close of the brief 
winter day at the Marble Arch. He went through the gate into the 
empty Park, and was crossing the broad road near the entrance, when 
an open carriage passed close beside him, and a woman’s voice called 
to the coachman to stop. 

The carriage stopped so abruptly and so near him that he paused 
and looked up, in natural wonderment at the circumstance. A lady 
dressed in mourning was leaning forward out of the carriage, looking 
eagerly after him. A second glance showed him that this lady was 
Mrs. Branston. 

‘ How do you do, Mr. Fenton ?’ she cried, holding out her little 
black-gloved hand. ‘ What an age since I have seenyou! But you 
have not forgotten me, I hope ?’ 

‘That is quite impossible, Mrs. Branston. If I had not been 
very much absorbed in thought just now, I should have recognised 
you sooner. It was very kind of you to stop to speak to me.’ 

‘Not at all. I have something most particular to say to you. 
If you are not in a very great hurry, would you mind getting into 
the carriage, and letting me drive you round the Park? I can’t 
keep you standing in the road to talk.’ 

‘I am in no especial hurry, and I shall be most happy to take 
a turn round the Park with you.’ 

Mrs. Branston’s footman opened the carriage-door, and Gilbert 
took his seat opposite the widow, who was enjoying her afternoon 
drive alone for once in a way; a propitious toothache having kept 
Mrs. Pallinson within doors. 

‘I have been expecting to see you for ever so long, Mr. Fenton. 
Why do you never call upon me?’ the pretty little widow began, 
with her usual frankness. 
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‘I have been so closely occupied lately; and even if I had not 
been so, I should have scarcely expected to find you in town at this 
unfashionable season.’ 

‘I don’t care the least in the world for fashion,’ Mrs. Branston 
said, with an impatient shrug of her shoulders. ‘That is only an 
excuse of yours, Mr. Fenton; you completely forgot my existence, 
Ihave no doubt. All my friends desert me nowadays—older friends 
than you. There is Mr. Saltram, for instance. I have not seen 
him for—0O, not for ever so long,’ concluded the widow, blushing 
in the dusk as she remembered that visit of hers to the Temple— 
that daring step which ought to have brought John Saltram so much 
nearer to her, but which had resulted in nothing but disappointment 
and regret—bitter regret that she should have cast her womanly 
pride into the very dust at this man’s feet to no purpose. 

But Adela Branston was not a proud woman; and even in the 
midst of her regret for having done this foolish thing, she was 
always ready to make excuses for the man she loved, always in 
danger of committing some new folly in his behalf. 

Gilbert Fenton felt for the poor foolish little woman, whose fair 
face was turned to him with such a pleading look in the wintry 
twilight. He knew that what he had to tell her must needs carry 
desolation to her heart — knew that in the background of John 
Saltram’s life there lurked even a deeper cause of grief for this 
gentle impressionable little soul. 

‘You will not wonder that Mr. Saltram has not called upon you 
lately when you know the truth,’ he said gravely: ‘he has been very 
ill.’ 


Mrs. Branston clasped her hands, with a faint cry of terror. 

‘ Very ill—that means dangerously ill ?’ 

‘Yes; for some time he was in great danger. I believe that is 
past now; but Iam not quite sure of his safety even yet. I can 
only hope that he may recover.’ 

Hope that he might recover, yes; but to be a friend of his, 
Gilbert’s, never more. It was a dreary prospect at.best. John 
Saltram would recover, to seek and reclaim his wife, and then those 
two must needs pass for ever out of Gilbert Fenton’s life. The 
story would be finished, and his own part of it bald enough to be 
told on the fly-leaf at the end of the book. 

Mrs. Branston bore the shock of his ill news better than Gilbert 
had expected. There is good material even in the weakest of woman- 
kind when the heart is womanly and true. 

She was deeply shocke?, intensely sorry; and she made no at- 
tempt to mask her sorrow by any conventional speech or pretence 
whatsoever. She made Gilbert give her all the details of John 
Saltram’s illness, and when he had told her all, asked him plainly 
if she might be permitted to see the sick man. 
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‘Do let me see him, if it is possible,’ she said; ‘it would be 
such a comfort to me to see him.’ 

‘I do not’ say such a thing is not possible, my dear Mrs. Bran- 
ston; but I am sure it would be very foolish.’ 

‘O, never mind that; Iam always doing foolish things. It 
would be only one folly more, and would hardly count.in my history. 
Dear Mr. Fenton, do let me see him.’ 

‘I don’t think you quite know what you are asking, Mrs. Bran- 
ston. Such a sick-bed as John Saltram’s would. be a most painful 
scene for you. He has been delirious from the beginning of his 
illness, and is so still. He rarely has an interval of anything like 
consciousness, and in all the time that I have been with him has 
never yet recognised me; indeed, there are moments when I am 
inclined to fear that his brain may be permanently deranged.’ 

‘God forbid!’ exclaimed Adela, in a voice that was choked with 
tears. 

‘Yes, such a result as that would be indeed a sore calamity. 
I have every wish to set your mind at ease, believe me, Mrs. Bran- 
ston; but in John Saltram’s present. state I am sure it would be 
ill-advised for you to see him.’ 

‘ Of course I cannot press the question if you say that,’ Adela 
answered despondently ; ‘but I should have been so glad if you 
could have allowed me to see him. Not that I pretend to the small- 
est right to do so; but we were very good friends once—before my 
husband’s death. He has changed to me strangely since that time.’ 

Gilbert felt that it was almost cruel to keep this poor little soul 
in utter ignorance of the truth. He did not consider himself at 
liberty to say much; but some vague word of warning might serve 
as a slight check upon the waste of feeling which was going on in 
the widow’s heart. 

‘There may be a reason for that change, Mrs. Branston,’ he 
said. ‘Mr. Saltram may have formed some tie of a kind to with- 
draw him from all other friendships.’ 

‘Some attachment, you mean!’ exclaimed the widow; ‘some 
other attachment,’ she added, forgetting how much the words be- 
trayed. ‘Do you think that, Mr. Fenton? Do you think that John 
Saltram has some secret love-affair upon his mind ?’ 

‘I have some reason to suspect as much, from words that he 
has dropped during his delirium.’ 

There was a look of unspeakable pain in Mrs. Branston’s face, 
which had grown deadly pale when Gilbert first spoke of John 
Saltram’s illness. The pretty childish lips quivered a little, and 
her companion knew that she was suffering keenly. 

‘Have you any idea who the lady is?’ she asked quietly, and 
with more self-command than Gilbert had expected from her. 

‘I have some idea.’ 
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‘It is no one whom I know, I suppose ?’ 

‘ The lady is quite a stranger to you.’ 

‘He might have trusted me,’ she said mournfully; ‘it would 
have been kinder in him to have trusted me.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Branston ; but Mr. Saltram has unfortunately made 
concealment the policy of his life. He will find it a false policy 
sooner or later.’ 

‘It was very cruel of him not to tell me the truth. He might 
have known that I should look kindly upon any one he cared for. 
I may be a very foolish woman, Mr. Fenton, but I am not un- 
generous.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ Gilbert said warmly, touched by her can- 
dour. 

‘ You must let me know every day how your friend is going on, 
Mr. Fenton,’ Adela said after a pause; ‘I shall consider it a very 
great favour if you will do so.’ 

‘I will not fail.’ 

They had returned to Cumberland-gate by this time, and at 
Gilbert’s request Mrs. Branston allowed him to be set down near 
the Arch. He called a cab, and drove to the Temple; while poor 
Adela went back to the splendid gloom of Cavendish-square, with 
all the fabric of her future life shattered. 

Until this hour she had looked upon John Saltram’s fidelity to 
herself as a certainty; she knew, now that her hope was slain all 
at once, what a living thing it had been, and how great a portion of 
her own existence had taken its colour therefrom. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Branston that Mrs. Pallinson’s tooth- 
ache, and the preparations and medicaments supplied to her by her 
son—all declared to be infallible, and all ending in ignominious 
failure—occupied that lady’s attention at this period, to the ex- 
clusion of every other thought, or Adela’s pale face might have 
excited more curiosity than it did. As it was, the matron contented 
herself by making some rather snappish remarks upon the folly of 
going out to drive late on a January afternoon, and retired to ad- 
minister poultices and cataplasms to herself in the solitude of her 
own apartment soon after dinner, leaving Adela Branston free to 
ponder upon John Saltram’s cruelty. 

' €Tf he had only trusted me,’ she said to herself more than once 
during those mournful meditations ; ‘if he had only given me credit 
for some little good sense and generosity, I should not feel it as 
keenly as I do. He must have known that I loved him—yes, I 
have been weak enough to let him see that—and I think that once 
he used to like me a little—in those old happy days when he came 
so often to Maidenhead. Yes, I believe he almost loved me then.’ 

And then the thought that this man was lying desperately ill, 
perhaps in danger of death, blotted out every other thought. It was 
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so bitter to know him in peril, and to be powerless to go to him; 
worse than useless to him were she by his side, since it was another 
whose image haunted his wandering brain—another whose voice he 
longed to hear. 

She spent a sleepless melancholy night, and had no rest next 
day, until a commissionnaire brought her a brief note from Gilbert 
Fenton, telling her that if there were any change at all in the 
patient, it was on the side of improvement. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


ELLEN CaruEy was not allowed any time to take back the pro- 
mise given to her father, had she been inclined to do so. Mr. White- 
law made his appearance at the Grange early in the evening of the 
2d of January, with a triumphant simper upon his insipid counten- 
ance, which was inexpressibly provoking to the unhappy girl. It 
was clear to her, at first sight of him, that her father had been at 
Wyncomb that afternoon, and her hateful suitor came secure of suc- 
cess. His wooing was not a very romantic episode in his common- 
place existence. He did not even attempt to see Ellen alone; but 
after he had been seated for about half an hour in the chimney- 
corner, nestling close to the fire in a manner he much affected, 
being of a particularly chilly temperament, given to shiver and turn 
blue on the smallest provocation, he delivered himself solemnly of 
the following address : 

‘I make no doubt, Miss Carley, that you have taken notice for 
some time past of my sentiments towards yourself. I have never 
made any secret of those sentiments, neither have I talked much 
about them, not being a man of many words. I used to fancy my- 
self the very reverse of a marrying man, and I don’t say but what 
at this moment I think the man who lives and dies a bachelor does 
the wisest for his own comfort and his own prosperity. But we are 
not the masters of our feelings, Miss Carley. You have growed 
upon me lately somehow, so that I’ve got not to care for my life 
without you. Ask Mrs. Tadman if my appetite hasn’t fell-off within 
this last six months to a degree that has frightened her ; and a man 
of my regular habits must be very far gone in love, Miss Carley, 
when his appetite forsakes him. From the time I came to know 
you as a young woman, in the bloom of a young woman’s beauty, 
I said to myself, ‘‘ That’s the girl I’ll marry, and no other.” Your 
father can bear me out in that, for I said the same to him. And 
finding that I had his approval, I was satisfied to bide my time, and 
wait till you came round to the same way of thinking. Your father 
tells me yesterday afternoon, and again this afternoon, that you have 
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come round to that way of feeling. I hope he hasn’t deceived me, 
Miss Carley.’ 

This was a very long speech for Stephen Whitelaw. It was 
uttered in little gasps or snatches of speech, the speaker stopping 
at the end of every sentence to take breath. 

Ellen Carley sat on that side of the comfortable round table 
most remote from Mr. Whitelaw, deadly pale, with her hands clasped 
before her. Once she lifted her eyes with a piteous look to her 
father’s face ; but he was smoking his pipe solemnly, with his gaze 
fixed upon the blazing logs in the grate, and contrived not to see 
that mute despairing appeal. He had not looked at his daughter 
once since Stephen Whitelaw’s arrival, nor had he made any attempt 
to prepare her for this visit, this rapid consummation of the sacrifice. 

‘Come, Miss Carley,’ said the farmer rather impatiently, after 
there had been a dead silence of some minutes, ‘I want to get an 
answer direct from your own lips. Your father hasn’t been deceiving 
me, has he ?’ 

‘No,’ Ellen said in a low voice, almost as if the reply were 
dragged from her by some physical torture. ‘If my father has given 
you a promise for me, I will keep it. But I don’t want to deceive 
you, on my part, Mr. Whitelaw,’ she went on in a somewhat firmer 
tone. ‘I will be your wife, since you and my father have settled 
that it must be so; but I can promise no more than that. I will 
be dutiful and submissive to you as a wife, you may be sure—only—’ 

Mr. Whitelaw smiled, a very significant smile, which implied 
that it would be his care to insure his wife’s obedience, and that he 
was troubled by no doubts upon that head. 

The bailiff broke-in abruptly at this juncture. 

‘Lord bless the girl, what need is there of all this talk about 
what she will be and what she won’t be? She'll be as good a wife 
as any woman in England, I'll stake my life upon that. She’s been 
a good daughter, as all the world knows, and a good daughter is 
bound to make a good wife. Say no more about it, Nell. Steph 
Whitelaw knows he’ll make no bad bargain in marrying you.’ 

The farmer received this remark with a loud sniff, expressive of 
offended dignity. 

_ ©Very likely not, William Carley,’ he said; ‘but it isn’t every 
man that can make your daughter mistress of such a place as Wyn- 
comb; and such men as could do it would look for money with a 
wife, however young and pretty she might be. There’s two sides 
to a bargain, you see, William, and I should like things to be looked 
at in that light between you and me.’ 

‘ You've no call to take offence, Steph,’ answered the bailiff with 
a conciliating grin. ‘I never said you wasn’t a good match for my 
girl; but a pretty girl and a prudent clever housekeeper like Nell 
is a fortune in herself to any man.’ 
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‘Then the matter’s settled, I suppose,’ said Mr. Whitelaw; 
‘and the sooner the wedding comes off the better, to my mind. If 
my wife that is to be wants anything in the way of new clothes, I 
shall be happy to put down a twenty-pound note—or I'd go as far 
as thirty—towards ’em.’ 

Ellen shook her head impatiently. 

‘I want nothing new,’ she said; ‘I have as many things as 
I care to have.’ 

‘Nonsense, Nell,’ cried her father, frowning at her in a signi- 
ficant manner to express his disapproval of this folly, and in so doing 
looking at her for the first time since her suitor’s advent. ‘ Every 
young woman likes new gowns, and of course you'll take Steph’s 
friendly offer, and thank him kindly for it. He knows that I’m 
pretty hard-up just now, and won’t be able to do much for you; 
and it wouldn’t do for Mrs. Whitelaw of Wyncomb to begin the 
world with a shabby turn-out.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ replied the farmer. ‘I'll bring you the cash 
to-morrow evening, Nell; and the sooner you buy your wedding- 
gown the better. There’s nothing to wait for, you see. I’ve got 
a good home to take you to. Mother Tadman will march, of course, 
between this and my wedding-day. I sha’n’t want her when I’ve 
a wife to keep house for me.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said the bailiff. ‘Relations are always dan- 
gerous about a place—ready to make mischief at every hand’s turn.’ 

‘O, Mr. Whitelaw, you won’t turn her out surely—your own 
flesh and blood, and after so many years of service. She told me 
how hard she had worked for you.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s just like her,’ growled the farmer. ‘I give her a 
comfortable home for all these years, and then she grumbles about 
the work.’ 

‘She didn’t grumble,’ said Ellen hastily. ‘She only told me 
how faithfully she had served you.’ 

‘Yes; that comes to the same thing. I should have thought 
you would have liked to be mistress of your house, Nell, without 
any one to interfere with you.’ 

‘Mrs. Tadman is nothing to me,’ answered Ellen, who had 
been by no means prepossessed by that worthy matron; ‘but I 
shouldn’t like her to be unfairly treated on my account.’ 

‘ Well, we’ll think about it, Nell; there’s no hurry. She’s worth 
her salt, I daresay.’ 

Mr. Whitelaw seemed to derive a kind of satisfaction from the 
utterance of his newly-betrothed’s Christian name, which came as 
near the rapture of a lover as such a sluggish nature might be sup- 
posed capable of. To Ellen there was something hideous in the 
sound of her own name spoken by those hateful lips; but he had a 
sovereign right so to address her, now and for evermore. Was she 
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not his goods, his chattels, bought with a price, as much as a horse 
at a fair ? 

That nothing might be wanting to remind her of the sordid bar- 
gain, Mr. Whitelaw drew a small canvas bag from his pocket pre- 
sently—a bag which gave forth that pleasant chinking sound that is 
sweet to the ears of so many as the music of gold—and handed it 
across the hearth to William Carley. 

‘I’m as good as my word, you see,’ he said with a complacent 
air of patronage. ‘ There’s the favour you asked me for; I'll take 
your I O U for it presently, if it’s all the same to you—as a matter 
of form—and to be given back to you upon my wedding-day.’ 

The bailiff nodded assent, and dropped the bag into his pocket 
with a sigh of relief. And then the two men went on smoking their 
pipes in the usual stolid way, dropping out a few words now and then 
by way of social converse ; and there was nothing in Mr. Whitelaw’s 
manner to remind Ellen that she had bound herself to the awful 
apprenticeship of marriage without love. But when he took his leave 
that night he approached her with such an evident intention of 
kissing her as could not be mistaken by the most inexperienced of 
maidens. Poor Ellen indulged in no girlish resistance, no pretty 
little comedy of alarm and surprise, but surrendered her pale lips to 
the hateful salute with the resignation of a martyr. It was better 
that she should suffer this than that her father should go to gaol. 
That thought was never absent from her mind. Nor was this sacri- 
fice to filial duty quite free from the leaven of selfishness. For her 
own sake, as much as for her father’s, Ellen Carley would have sub- 
mitted to any penalty rather than disgrace. To have him branded as 
a thief must needs be worse suffering than any lifelong penance she 
might endure in matrimony. To lose Frank Randall’s love was less 
than to let him learn her father’s guilt. 

‘The daughter of a thief!’ she said to herself. ‘ How he would 
despise himself for having ever loved me, if he knew me to be that !’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


COMING ROUND. 


_ PossEssep with a thorough distrust of Mr. Medler, and only 
half satisfied as to the fact of Marian’s safety, Gilbert Fenton lost 
no time in seeking professional aid in the work of investigating 
this perplexing social mystery. He went once more to the me- 
tropolitan detective who had been with him in Hampshire, and 
whose labours there had proved so futile. The task now to be per- 
formed seemed easy enough. Mr. Proul (Proul was the name of the 
gentleman engaged by Gilbert) had only to discover the whereabouts 
of Percival Nowell; a matter of no great difficulty, Gilbert imagined, 
since it was most likely that Marian’s father had frequent personal 
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communication with the lawyer ; nor was it improbable that he would 
have business with his agent or representative, Mr. Tulliver, in 
Queen-Anne’s-court. Provided with these two addresses, Gilbert 
fancied that Mr. Proul’s work must needs be easy enough. 

That gentleman, however, was not disposed to make light of the 
duty committed to him; whether from a professional habit of ex- 
aggerating the importance of any mission undertaken by him, or in 
perfect singleness of mind, it is not easy to say. 

‘It’s a watching business, you see, sir,’ he told Gilbert, ‘ and is 
pretty sure to be tedious. I may put a man to hang about this Mr. 
Medler’s business all day and every day for a month at a stretch, and 
he may miss his customer at the last, especially as you can’t give me 
any kind of description of the man you want.’ 

‘Surely your agent could get some information out of Medler’s 
clerk ; it’s in his trade to do that kind of thing, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Well, yes, sir; I don’t deny that I might put a man on to the 
clerk, and it might answer. On the other hand, such a gentleman’s 
clerk would be likely to be uncommon weil trained and uncommon 
little trusted.’ 

‘ But we want to know so little,’ Gilbert exclaimed impatiently ; 
‘ only where this man lives, and who lives with him.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Mr. Proul, rubbing his chin thoughtfully; ‘ it 
ain’t much, as you say, and it might be got out of the clerk, if the 
clerk knows it; but as to Mrs. Holbrook having got away from 
Hampshire and come to London, that’s more than I can believe. I 
worked that business harder and closer than ever I worked any busi- 
ness yet. You told me to spare neither money nor time, and I didn’t 
spare either; though it was more a question of time than money, 
for my expenses were light enough, as you know. [I don’t believe 
Mrs. Holbrook could have got away from Malsham station up to the 
time when I left Hampshire. I’m pretty certain she couldn’t have 
left the place any other way than by rail; I’m more than certain she 
couldn’t have been living anywhere in the neighbourhood when I 
was hunting for her. In short, it comes to this—I stick to my old 
opinion, that the poor lady was drowned in Malsham river.’ 

This was just what Gilbert, happily for his own peace, could not 
bring himself to believe. He was ready to confide in Mr. Medler as 
a model of truth and honesty, rather than to admit the possibility of 
Marian’s death. 

‘We have this man Medler’s positive assertion, that Mrs. Hol- 
brook is with her father, you see, Mr. Proul,’ he said doubtfully. 

‘ That for Medler’s assertion !’ exclaimed the detective con- 
temptuously ; ‘there are lawyers in London who will assert any- 
thing for a consideration. Let him produce the lady; and if he 
does produce her, I give him leave to say that Thomas Henry 
Proul is incapable of his business ; or, putting it in vulgar English, 
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that T. H. P. is a duffer. Of course I shall carry out any business 
you like to trust me with, Mr. Fenton, and carry it out thoroughly. 
T’ll set a watch upon Mr. Medler’s offices, and I'll circumvent him 
by means of his clerk, if I can; but it’s my rooted conviction that 
Mrs. Holbrook never left Hampshire.’ 

This was discouraging; and with that ready power to adapt 
itself to circumstances which is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the human mind, Gilbert Fenton began to entertain a very poor 
opinion of the worthy Proul’s judgment. But not knowing any 
better person whose aid he could enlist in this business, he was 
fain to confide his chances of success to that gentleman, and to 
wait with all patience for the issue of events. Much of this dreary 
interval of perpetual doubt and suspense was spent beside John 
Saltram’s sick bed. There were strangely mingled feelings in the 
watcher’s breast; a pitying regret that struggled continually with 
his natural anger; a tender remembrance of past friendship, which 
he despised as a shameful weakness in his nature, but could not 
banish from his mind, as he sat in the stillness of the sick-room, 
watching the helpless creature who had once kept as faithful a vigil 
for him. : 

To John Saltram’s recovery he looked also as to his best chance 
of restoring. Marian to her natural home. The influence that he 
himself was powerless to bring to bear upon Percival Nowell’s 
daughter might be easily exerted by her husband. 

‘She was lured away from him, perhaps, by some specious lie 
of her father’s, some cruel slander of the husband. There had 
been bitter words between them. Saltram has betrayed as much 
in his wandering talk ; but to the last there was no feeling but love 
for him in her heart. Ellen Carley is my witness for that; no- 
thing less than some foul lie could have tempted her away from 
him.’ 

In the mean time, pending the sick man’s recovery, the grand 
point was to discover the whereabouts of Marian and her father; 
and for this discovery Gilbert was compelled to trust to the re- 
sources of the accomplished Proul. So eager was he for the 
result, that if he could have kept a watch upon Mr. Medler’s office 
with his own eyes, he would have done so; but this being out of 
the .question, and the more prudent course a complete avoidance 
of the lawyer’s neighbourhood, he could only await the result of 
his paid agent’s researches, in the hope that Mr. Nowell was still 
in London, and would have need of frequent communication with his 
late father’s solicitor. The first month of the year dragged itself 
slowly to an end, and the great city underwent all those pleasing al- 
ternations from snow to mud, from the slipperiness of a city paved 
with plate-glass to the sloppiness of a metropolis ankle-deep in a 
rich brown compound of about the consistency and colour of mock- 
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turtle soup, which are common to great cities at this season; and 
still John Saltram lingered on in the shabby solitude of his Temple 
chambers, slowly mending, Mr. Mew declared, towards the end of 
the month, and in a fair way towards recovery. The time came at 
last when the fevered mind began to cease from its perpetual wan- 
derings ; when the weary brain, sorely enfeebled by its long interval 
of unnatural activity, dropped suddenly into a state of calm that 
was akin to apathy. 

The change came with an almost alarming suddenness. It was 
at the beginning of February, close upon the dead small hours of 
a bleak windy night, and Gilbert was keeping watch alone in the 
sick-room, while the professional nurse slept comfortably on the sofa 
in the sitting-room. It was his habit now to spend the early part 
of the night in such duty as this, and to go home to bed between 
four and five in the morning, at which time the nurse was ready to 
relieve guard. 

He had been listening to the dismal howling of the winds, 
threatening damage to neighbouring chimney-pots of rickety con- 
stitution, thinking idly of the men that had come and gone amidst 
those old buildings, and how few amongst them all had left any 
mark behind them; inclined to speculate too how many of them 
had been men capable of better work than they had done, only care- 
lessly indifferent to the doing of it, like him who lay on that bed 
yonder, with one muscular arm, powerful even in its wasted condi- 
tion, thrown wearily above his head, and an undefinable look, that 
seemed half pain, half fatigue, upon his haggard face. 

Suddenly, while Gilbert Fenton was meditating in this idle 
desultory manner, the sleeper awakened, looked full at him, and 
called him by his name. 

‘ Gilbert,’ he said very quietly, ‘ is it really you ?” 

It was the first time, in all his long watches by that bed, that 
John Saltram had recognised him. The sick man had talked of him 
often in his delirium; but never before had he looked his former 
friend in the face with one ray of recognition in his own. An in- 
describable thrill of pain went through Gilbert’s heart at the sound 
of that calm utterance of his name. How sweet it would have been 
to him, what a natural thing it would have seemed, to have fallen 
upon his old friend’s breast and wept aloud in the deep joy of this 
recovery! But they were friends no longer. He had to remember 
how base a traitor this man had been to him. 

‘ Yes, John, it is I.’ 

‘ And you have been here for a long time. O God, how many 
months have I been lying here? The time seems endless; and 
there have been so many people round me—a crowd of strange faces 
—all enemies, all against me. And people in the next room—that 
was the worse of all. I have never seen them, but I have always 
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known that they were there. They could not deceive me as to that 
—hiding behind that door, and watching me as I lay here. You 
might have turned them out, Gilbert,’ he added peevishly; ‘ it 
seems a hard thing that you could let them stay there to torment 
me.’ 

‘ There has been no one in either of the rooms, John; no one 
but myself and the hired nurse, the doctors, and Mrs. Pratt now 
and then. These people have no existence out of your sick fancy. 
You have been very ill, delirious, for a long time. I thank God 
that your reason has been restored to you; yes, I thank God with 
all my heart for that.’ 

‘ Have I been mad ?’ the other asked. 

‘Your mind has wandered. But that has passed at last with 
the fever, as the doctors hoped it might. You are calm now, and 
must try to keep yourself quiet; there must be no more talk be- 
tween us to-night.’ 

The sick man took no notice of this injunction; but for the time 
was not disobedient, and lay for some minutes staring at the watcher’s 
face with a strange half-vacant smile upon his own. 

‘ Gilbert,’ he said at last, ‘ what have they done with my wife ? 
Why has she been kept away from me ?’ 

‘ Your wife? Marian ?’ 

** Yes, Marian. You know her name, surely. Did she know 
that I was ill, and yet stayed away from me ?’ 

‘ Was her place here, John Saltram?—that poor girl whom you 
married under a false name, whom you tried to hide from all the 
world. Have you ever brought her here? Have you ever given her 
a wife’s license, or a wife’s place? How many lies have you not 
told to hide that which any honest man would have been proud to 
confess to all the world ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have lied to you about her, I have hidden my treasure. 
But it was for your sake, Gilbert; it was for the sake of our old 
friendship. I could not bear to lose you; I could not bear to stand 
revealed before you as the weak wretch who betrayed your trust and 
stole your promised wife. Yes, Gilbert, I have been guilty beyond 
all measure. I have looked you in the face and told you lies. I 
wanted to keep you for my friend; I could not stand the thought of 
a life-long breach between us. Gilbert, old friend, have pity on me. 
I was weak—wicked, if you like—but I loved you very dearly.’ - , 

He stretched out his bony hand with an appealing gesture, bu 
it was not taken. Gilbert sat with his head turned away, his face 
hidden from the sick man. 

‘ Anything would have been better than the course you chose,’ 
he said at last in a very quiet voice. ‘ If she loved you better than 
me—than me, who would have thought it so small a thing to lay 
down my life for her happiness, or to stand aloof and keep the secret 
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of my broken heart while I blest her as the cherished wife of another 
—if you had certain reason to be sure she loved you, you should 
have asserted your right to claim her love like a man, and should 
have been prompt to tell me the bitter truth. I am a man, and 
would have borne the blow as a man should bear it. But to sneak 
into my place behind my back, to steal her away from me, to marry 
her under a false name—a step that might go far to invalidate the 
marriage, by the way—and then leave me to piece-out the broken 
story syllable by syllable, to suffer all the tortures of prolonged sus- 
pense, all the wasted passion of anger and revenge against an ima- 
ginary enemy, to find at last that the man I had loved and trusted, 
honoured and admired beyond all other men throughout the best 
years of my life, was the man who had struck this secret blow—it 
was the conduct of a villain and a coward, John Saltram. I have no 
words to speak my contempt for so base a betrayal. And when I 
remember your pretended sympathy, your friendly counsel—O God! 
it was the work ofa social Judas; nothing was wanted but the kiss.’ 

‘Yes,’ the other answered, with a faint bitter laugh; ‘ it was 
very bad. Once having begun, you see, it was but to add one lie 
to another. Anything seemed better than to tell you the truth. I 
fancied your devotion for Marian would wear itself out much sooner 
than it did—that you would marry some one else; and then I 
thought, when you were happy, and had forgotten that old fancy, I 
would have confessed the truth, and told you it was your friend who 
was, your rival. It might have seemed easy to you to forgive me 
under those happier circumstances, and so our old friendship might 
never have been broken. I waited for that, Gilbert. Don’t suppose 
that it was not painful to me to act so base a part; don’t suppose 
that I did not suffer. I did—in a hundred ways. You have seen 
the traces of that slow torture in my face. In every way I had 
sinned from my weak desire to win my love and yet keep my friend; 
and God knows the burden of my sin has been heavy upon me. I 
will tell you some day— if ever I am strong enough for so many words, 
and if you will hear me out patiently—the whole story of my temp- 
tation; how I struggled against it, and only gave way at last when 
life seemed insupportable to me without the woman I loved.’ 

After this he lay quiet again for some minutes, exhausted by 
having spoken so long. All the factitious strength, which had made 
@ loud and violent in his delirium, was gone; he seemed as weak 

-a sick child. 

‘ Where is she ?’ he asked at last; ‘why doesn’t she come to 
me? You have not answered that question.’ 

‘I have told -you that her place is not here,’ Gilbert replied 
evasively. ‘You have no right to expect her here,’ never having 
given her the right to come.’ 

‘No; it is my own fault. She is in Hampshire still, I suppose. 
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Poor girl, I would give the world to see her dear face looking down 
at me. I must get well and go back to her. When shall I be strong 
enough to travel ?—to-morrow, or if not to-morrow, the next day: 
surely the next day—eh, Gilbert ?’ 

He raised himself in the bed in order to read the answer in 
Gilbert’s face, but fell back upon the pillows instantly, exhausted 
by the effort. Memory had only returned to him in part. It was 
clear that he had forgotten the fact of Marian’s disappearance,—a 
fact of which he had seemed half-conscious long ago in his delirium. 

‘How did you find out that Marian was my wife?’ he asked 
presently, with perfect calmness. ‘ Who betrayed my secret ?’ 

‘ Your own lips, in your delirious talk of her, which has been 
incessant; and if collateral evidence were needed to confirm your 
words, this, which I found the other day marking a place in your 
Shakespeare.’ 

Gilbert took a scrap of ribbon from his breast, a ribbon with a 
blue ground and a rosebud on it,—a ribbon which he had chosen 
himself for Marian, in the brief happy days of their engagement. 

John Saltram contemplated the scrap of colour with a smile that 
was half sombre, half ironical. 

‘ Yes, it was hers,’ he said; ‘ she wore it round that slim swan’s 
throat of hers; and one morning, when I was leaving her in a parti- 
cularly weak frame of mind, I took it from her neck and brought it 
away in my bosom, for the sake of having something about me that 
she had worn; and then I put it in the book, you see, and forgot all 
about it. <A fitting emblem of my love—full of passion and fervour 
to-day, at the point of death to-morrow. There have been times 
when I would have given the world to undo what I had done, when 
my life seemed blighted by this foolish marriage ; and again, happier 
moments, when my wife was all the universe to me, and I had not 
a thought or a dream beyond her. God bless her! You will let 
me go to her, Gilbert, the instant I am able to travel, as soon as I 
can drag myself anyhow from this bed to the railway? You will not 
stand between me and my love ?’ 

‘No, John Saltram ; God knows, I have never thought of that.’ 

‘ And you knew I was a traitor—you knew it was my work that 
had destroyed your scheme of happiness—and yet have been beside 
me, watching me patiently through this wretched illness ?’ 

‘That was a small thing to do. You did as much, and a great 
deal more, for me, when I was ill in Egypt. It was a mere act of 
duty.’ 

‘Not of friendship. It was Christian charity, eh, Gilbert? If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; and 
soon. It was not the act of a friend ?” 

‘No, John Saltram, between you and me there can never again 
be any such word as friendship. What little I have done for you I 
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think I would have done for a stranger, had I found a stranger as 
helpless and unfriended as I found you. I am quite sure that to 
have done less would have been to neglect a sacred duty. There is 
no question of obligation. Tuill you are on your feet again, a strong 
man, I will stand by you; when that time comes, we part for 
ever.’ 

John Saltram sank back upon his pillow with a heavy sigh, but 
uttered no protest against this sentence. And this was all that 
came of Gilbert’s vengeful passion against the man who had wronged 
him; this was the end of a long-cherished anger. ‘A lame and 
impotent conclusion,’ perhaps, but surely the only end possible under 
the circumstances. He could not wage war against a feeble crea- 
ture, whose hold on life was still an uncertainty ; he could not forget 
his promise to Marian, that no harm should come to her husband 
through any act of his. So he sat quietly by the bedside of his 
prostrate foe, watched him silently as he fell into a brief restless 
slumber, and administered his medicine when he woke with a hand 
that was as gentle as a woman’s. 

Between four and five o’clock the nurse came in from the next 
room to take her place, refreshed by a sleep of several hours; and 
then Gilbert departed in the chill gloom of the winter’s morning, 
still as dark as night,—departed with his mind lightened of a great 
load; for it had been very terrible to him to think that the man 


who had once been his friend might go down to the grave without 
an interval of reason. 
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Ar the present moment an overturned beehive or a disturbed ant- 
heap would not badly represent the state of the population of South 
Africa. There all are on the move, stirring, uneasy, and busy; all 
apparently with the one object—increase of wealth; all possessed 
with the one desire—to acquire it in the most rapid manner pos- 
sible; all migrating in the one direction—the so-called ‘ diamond- 
fields of South Africa.’ 

Cape Town deserts its vineyards, and moves anxiously towards 
the north; Port Elizabeth locks up its stores of ivory and ostrich- 
feathers, and follows the sun as he disappears daily to the westward ; 
while Natal, leaving coast plantations of coffee and sugar, pushes 
farther inland: all to join in the mad race for the hidden treasure. 

That South Africa, from Cape Town to the Trans Vaal, is now 
diamond-mad, is an indisputable fact. We feel it, see it, and are 
told of it. From morning till night there seems to be but one topic 
of conversation—diamonds! From night till morning busy fingers 
are ‘setting up’ scraps of information gained during the day about— 
diamonds! The topic affords a subject for daily ‘leaders ;’ letters 
from correspondents, ‘ special,’ ‘ own,’ and ‘ occasional ;’ extracts 
from private letters and correspondence, containing recommendations 
of the best route, &c. (in which it is generally discernible that the 
writer either owns a ‘ convenient hotel’ on that road, or has a lively 
interest in a passenger cart that will start from one, ‘should suffi- 
cient inducement offer’). Advertisements are directed principally to 
‘parties going to the diggings ;’ while the papers overflow with lists 
of articles offered at ‘a great sacrifice,’ and likely to suit migrating 
purchasers. One enterprising advertiser, having mules for sale, in- 
vests in half the front of a daily journal to give the friendly hint 
that, ‘a perfect mania having set in from all quarters for the dia- 
mond-fields, means of transport will soon be unprocurable ;’ but 
keeps the last lines of his space and largest type to assure intending 
buyers, that ‘these fine mules afford a pleasant means of enabling 
parties to proceed en route to their fortunes, and will make short 
work of the journey.’ Owners of ‘ screws,’ that long ago gave up 
pretensions to their horses having ‘a leg to stand on,’ suddenly 
find out that they are particularly adapted to travelling long dist- 
ances over bad roads without much food. Old wagons that have 
never been asked for many a day to ‘tote the weary load’ find 
themselves dragged down to the river, there to be soaked till such 
time as water shall have somewhat closed their sun-dried and opened 
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sides, when, with lots of putty and plenty of paint, they find them- 
selves for sale in the market square, backed by the assurance of 
their owners that they are ‘as good as,’ if not new. Everybody is 
doing some one else’s duty, as every one else has started for the 
diggings. You meet A., and he tells you he is off to ‘the fields,’ 
and that B. is going to look after his business, take care of his 
farm, or do his duty, as the case may be, while he is away; but 
when in half an hour afterwards you meet B., who assures you that 
he is off, and some one else is going to manage his affairs during 
his absence, it is only reasonable to suppose, after slight reflection, 
that they are both off. 

And so it is everywhere ; every one seems going or gone. Large 
houses of business, that were, or were supposed to be, doing a roaring 
trade, gradually begin to look dingy and deserted, and the gay attrac- 
tions of the window daily lose more of that freshness of appearance 
considered so essential to the shop-front of a well-to-do establish- 
ment. The sleek-haired white-handed young men gradually disappear 
from behind the counters, and suddenly discover (though a few months 
before they would have turned up their noses at the very idea of 
becoming a ‘common labourer,’ or touching a dirty spade) that they 
are just the men for hard work, and look at their hands as though 
they expected them to get strong, hard, and horny by continual in- 
spection ; while their employers are only too glad to grant their 
‘ applications to retire,’ as they have but little work for them, and 
if they had, it would be but badly performed, as long as the ‘ dia- 
mond fever’ lasts. Besides, when once determined to go, Young 
Africa will not easily be baulked in his intention, and will go. Let 
us, too, make a start, and pay a hurried visit to the diggings. 

The first thing an intending visitor from England has to do is, 
to decide on a place from whence to start his land-journey, or, as 
ships’ logs have it, from whence to ‘ take his departure.’ His choice 
lies between Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Natal. The first of 
these three would make the land-journey too long and tedious ; and 
I should be inclined to recommend the Port as the most acceptable 
starting-point, as well as a dépdot for the purchase ofall the require- 
ments of the trip. Once on the road, but little, except daily neces- 
saries, should be depended on for purchase, and the cart or convey- 
ance with which the traveller has provided himself should be stocked 
with a good supply of requisites, carefully avoiding all items not 
absolutely necessary for daily use in the field; while if an idea of 
digging or prospecting be entertained, then a wagon should be ar- 
ranged to follow with tools, planks, and extra provisions for at least 
six months. I say at least, as diamond-seeking appears like rouge 
et noir and other games of chance ;—when winning, it seems a pity 
to leave off while luck is with us; and when losing, it is not easy 
to stop without that ‘really last time’ of trying to regain wasted 
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time and money, which almost invariably adds to our already too 
heavy losses. As an example of the exception which proves the 
tule, we were shown one man who had worked over a month and 
found nothing. Disappointed, tired, and heart-sick, he determined, 
after having bewailed for some time his bad luck, to have ‘a last 
try,’ and almost immediately found two diamonds, one of which, to 
provide for his immediate wants, he sold for 35/., but retained the 
larger of the two, which was valued at over twice that amount, and 
recommenced, as he termed it, all afresh. Another party, again, 
turned up two large diamonds immediately after their arrival, and 
in their first cradleful of earth; but although that is over a month 
ago, their hearts have not been gladdened with the sight of a pre- 
cious stone since; while a third more numerous and now wealthy 
party was early in the field, and worked hard and late without any 
returns, when of a sudden luck seemed to change, and they have 
done well ever since. 

Such is the uncertainty of diamond-seeking ; but still patience 
and perseverance are two very necessary virtues to bring with you 
to the diggings. Arrangements made, and all ready for a start, the 
road from Port Elizabeth to Graaf-Reinet, and from thence to Salts- 
pansdrift, through Hanover and Philipstown, will in nine days bring 
the. traveller to Pneil, which, situated on the banks of the Vaal 
river, is at present occupying so much attention as the head-quarters 
of the diamond-seekers. 

The finding of diamonds is not, however, restricted to this par- 
ticular spot, surface-stones having been found all round over a sur- 
face of one hundred and fifty miles ; but the ‘diggings’ proper are at 
present within a very small space, though rapidly increasing in size ; 
while, as five hundred diggers were encamped on the ground at the time 
these notes were taken, and were daily increasing in number, doubt- 
less over double that population will be found there at present. On 
the ground all is activity, work, and cheerfulness, from early morn- 
ing till late at night. The diggers have formed themselves into a 
‘ Diggers’ Protective Society,’ and framed a set of rules and regula- 
tions, which are most strictly adhered to. According to these rules, 
each digger is allowed twenty feet square, and no party claims are 
to exceed six in number, and those claims are to be taken together. 
Every digger has a right of way over the claim of another to remove 
earth, or wash dirt, as it is called. Any dispute is brought before 
four assessors, appointed by the parties ; and should they be unable 
to form a majority, a referee is called in, whose decision is final. 
Should a man mark out more ground than he is entitled to, any other 
person may take it. Fifty feet of river frontage is allowed to each 
man; but he must mark it so as to be plainly discernible at low 
water. Ifa man is absent from his claim more than three days in 
succession, unless his absence is caused by illness or duty connected 
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with the claim—when he must post a notice to that effect—he will 
be liable to lose it. Ifa diamond be found on a deserted claim, it 
is the property of the finder; but if a man find a stone on another 
man’s claim, and refuse to restore it, he would, on proof thereof, be 
considered a thief, and after a good thrashing be expelled the dig- 

ings. No party is allowed to employ more than five natives (or, 
as they are irreverently called in the rules, ‘ niggers’) to work its 
claim. Those who have not tools, carts, or cradles of their own, 
can generally manage to hire them, either at an agreed sum, or on 
the borrower giving twenty-five per cent of his findings to the pro- 
prietor of the articles; but as new hands come in, and the demand 
increases, terms will doubtless rise. The washing-troughs are mostly 
made on the ground, of yellow wood planks, six, eight, or ten feet 
long, and two broad, the sides and closed end being about eight 
inches high. The planks, when bought on the ground, cost about 
a pound each, being at a premium; and for this reason I have al- 
ready recommended their being brought to, instead of bought at, the 
diggings. Some of the puddling-boxes have three sieves, and are 
on rockers, like a baby’s cradle, the gravel or earth being thrown on 
the top one, with a couple of buckets of water poured over to sepa- 
rate it. The cradle is then rocked, and the contents of the sieves, 
which are of differently-sized mesh, carefully examined, the valu- 
ables, if any, removed, dirt thrown away, and the operation repeated. 
The mesh of the top sieve is about half an inch in diameter; that 
of the lowest sufficiently small to prevent anything larger than a 
half-carat diamond from passing through it. Crowbars for lifting and 
removing large stones, and rakes to sort out the smaller ones from the 
earth about to be washed, are necessary, as well as spades and shovels ; 
and small light steel picks are preferred to large iron ones. Car- 
penters’ tools are much sought after at all hours of the day or night ; 
and but few complaints exist as to their not being returned when 
borrowed, the reason being, perhaps, that they are too well looked 
after. Scotch carts, wheelbarrows, or indeed any means of bringing 
or carrying the dug earth to the river, are very scarce, and much 
wanted ; but necessity has found a substitute in baskets, which are 
largely used. A consignment of either carts or barrows would bring 
the speculator hundreds per cent, while cinder-riddles or sieves of 
any kind would pay the importer well. Already there have been esta- 
blished a butcher’s and baker’s shop, and a canteen is just opened ; 
but I verily believe that a drunken man would be literally kicked out 
of the place. 

One of the chief features in the place which strikes a new-comer 
is the honesty and sobriety of the community. Everybody’s things 
are at the disposal of the rest, and the opportunities of being dis- 
honest frequent, but never taken advantage of; there seems to be 
a total absence of selfishness; and an apparent willingness to aid and 
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assist one another prevails, while the right hand of fellowship is ex- 
tended towards every new-comer. ‘ Loafers,’ of course, there are, 
and their number will doubtless increase ; but unless a man is accus- 
tomed to hard labour, has a good constitution, capable of enduring 
work in all weathers, and, above all, standing up to his knees in 
water at least six hours of the day, it would be better for him to 
find some other employment than diamond-seeking. Gentlemen 
seekers are useless both to themselves and neighbours, and idlers 
in the way. Loafing about the camp while others are at work is 
apt to lead to trouble; for should a dog by idleness get a bad 
name, the diggers may be likely to prove the truth of the proverb, 
and hang him. Many are the claimants for the actual possession 
of the ground on which the Campbell diggings are situated, and 
rumours of adjacent Kaffir chiefs coming down to take possession 
are often in circulation; but the diggers, as a rule, are armed with 
the Winchester rifle (a sixteen-shooter recently introduced by an 
American firm); so that any offensive demonstration from the out- 
side of the camp would doubtless meet with a warm reception. As 
a rule, information at the diggings is freely given, when properly 
sought ; but the men are only too eager to repulse any approach to 
inquisitive prying into their private affairs or amount of gains. As 
every day brings intelligence of new spots in different directions 
affording the precious gems, it is hard to say where the diggings 
will stop, what direction they may take, or what area they will 
eventually cover. So far the South Africandas have had it all their 
own way; and it now remains to be seen whether the official re- 
ports of the numerous representatives of Continental and English 
firms dealing in precious stones will have the effect or not of causing 
an influx of European adventurers to South Africa. One gentleman 
has communicated to the house of business by which he is employed, 
and was specially sent to Africa, that the entire country through 
which the Vaal river runs is ‘rich in minerals,’ and that ‘ gold 
quartz is abundant, running in layers or strata between volcanic 
lava and a granite formation.’ Another points out a tract of coun- 
try as the ‘richest diamond-bed known ;’ while quicksilver is stated 
as ‘ obtainable in large quantities,’ and copper is said to be procur- 
able in ‘ any quantity.’ Surely a bright day is in store for South 
Africa. Let us hope that the days of Kaffir wars, cattle sickness, 
and bad crops are over, and that as each digger stops rocking his 
cradle for the last time to pack up his things and return to his 
mother country, he at least may have full and substantial assurance 
of the fact that diamonds have turned up trumps. 
G. F. HARRIS. 











MY LADY’S SECRET 


Tuar night a drift-log from the sea there burn’d 
In the great chamber, and my Lady sat 
With her white face and no-lips like a corse,— 

By the flames green and purple likest that ! 


Save near the hearth the chamber was all black, 

But the light play’d on her in diamond gleams 
About her hair and bosom; and her robe 

Shone, stiff with gold, and rich with jewell’d seams. 


Her wasted fingers from the miniver 
Of her long sleeves met in an interlace 
About a silver crucifix: she pray’d, 
Or pray’d not—none might read it in her face. 


The carven chair of Lady Isobel, 
Her child, stood empty, but she heeded not ; 
Belike her thoughts were, with her heart, above, 
And all on this side heaven was forgot. 


And yet she lifted eyes of sudden fear 

When the drawn arras show’d us as we crouch’d, 
We servitors, and I gasp’d out the tale 

Of what had chanced, and what our looks ayouch’d: 


How, going with my fellows on our rounds 

To bolt and bar, as was our wont, that night, 
We had beheld close to the postern-door 

Our fair young mistress lying stark and white ! 


And whether she lay swooning, or lay dead, 
We knew not till we bore her up the stair, 

All loath to touch with our coarse hands a form 
So pure, and, as it lay, so dainty fair. 


Meekly my Lady listen’d, pressing hard 
Her hands all gems, and mutter’d, ‘It is well ;’ 
Then call’d her women, and rose up, and went 
Seeking where lay the Lady Isobel. 
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Who all as one that was too fair for death, 

Out of the swoon that held her captive, broke, 
And mutter’d, ‘ Leoline!’ and yet again 

Cried, ‘ Leoline !’ and in that cry awoke. 


Now other Leoline none knew save one, 
A fair tall stripling, full of clerkly guile, 
And skilful on the lute, who oft had come 
And with his music sped the weary while. 


But from that hour none saw him any more, 

None look’d upon his face or heard his song ; 
And whispers gather’d, as the gathering wind, 

None knowing whence, of crime and secret. wrong. 


But naught of this my Lady heard, nor aught 
Came to the ears of hapless Isobel, 

As in the castle’s ever-deepening gloom 
They dwelt alone, contented thus to dwell. 


Nor ever wander’d forth, though Autumn went 
Triumphal in a pageant through the land ; 
. But sat in the great chamber wide apart, 
Dumb, but with faces each might understand. 


Till on a night, they sitting in this wise, 
The maiden rising, cried with stifled breath, 

‘ You slew him—you!’ and totter’d and fell down, 
All her white length, and there lay still in death! 


This they who waited heard, and heard no more, 
But entering, saw my Lady’s palsied guilt, 
As she still sat, her cross upon the floor, 
Her broken rosary round about her spilt. 


Thus to her hapless grave: went Isobel ; 
And if my La’y wept her, who may know ? 
Or if guilt rankled ’neath the gold brocade, 
And diamonds: palsy-tremulous in glow 2 


She took her secret. with her, and the tomb. 
Became—when solitary years had fled— 

A casket for her dust, her gems, and that 
Shut close until the waking of the dead. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





A COURT SCANDAL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STRONG HANDS AND STEADFAST HEARTS,’ ETC. 


We were just leaving the palace gardens; but first there was a 
quaint court to be seen, in which was a curious bronze fountain. 
The day was somewhat dull, and the dark building, with its puzzle- 
headed architecture and renaissance ornamentation, did not arouse 
us: to any special show of enthusiasm. We had come from that 
famous ‘ Gallery of Beauty’ which all the world knows so well, and 
having gone to praise, we had, as was natural, come away to criti- 
cise; and thus Perseus and Andromeda met with but little atten- 
tion, whilst we wandered about the gloomy little court, poking into 
the shady corners, and staring listlessly about us as our guide pointed 
hither and thither, discoursing volubly the while in that peculiarly 
unintelligible South-German patois which one hears round about the 
sacred precincts and in the classic shades of modern Munich. 

For us, we paid little attention to our cicerone. We were ex- 
pressing our disappointment in the bevy of fair women adorning the 
king’s palace. The flowers, the curls, the bows, the plaits, the 
ribbons, the boas, the bell-ropes, the tippets and mittens, the bibs 
and tuckers disguising the heads, necks, and shoulders of these 
celebrated ‘beauties,’ made us think of the sculpture rooms with 
regret, and of the art-collection, whence we had hurried to inspect 
these tasteless portraits, with something very like remorse. A fair 
peasant girl, in the national costume, and the portrait of a beautiful 
daughter of the bourgeoisie, in a simple white dress, were the only 
thoroughly satisfactory specimens there ; but as we ventured to ex- 
press this opinion, Gordon Inglis said, smiling, 

‘You are hard to please ; but did any one notice a blank picture- 
frame at the end of the gallery ?’ 

Yes. We had all noticed the empty space. What did it mean? 

‘It meant,’ Inglis said, ‘a beautiful face that had gone out in 
tlie darkness, and a picture whose place should know it: no more.’ 

“O, tell us the story!’ said Ida. 

And he told it; we sitting within earshot of the plashing foun- 
tain, where glints of sunlight flickered on the babbling waters, and 
flecked the quaint, figures. in that old out-of-the-world courtyard with 
crowns and jewels of ruddy gold. 

‘It was in the year 184—’ began the ex-ambassador, “that we 
had an unusually gay season. Many reigning dukes, mediatised 
princes, and foreign potentates had visited the court, bringing of 
course their suites with them. Our young dandies were put upon 
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their mettle; for the ladies (with the fickleness inherent in their sex) 
all smiled upon the agreeable strangers, and even the household 
troops were at a discount. Balls, quadrille-parties, masquerades, 
thés dansants, déjetiners, concerts, and private theatricals, followed 
each other in bewildering succession, until at length the last of our 
royal and noble guests had departed, and there was a temporary lull. 
I of course, as a young fellow full of health and spirits, had been in 
the thick of it, and was one of those who most loudly lamented the 
return to our normal condition of stiff court representations and dull 
local civilities, where the same perpetually recurring faces and the 
eternal towjours le méme pour changer—toilettes were irrepressibly 
wearisome to all who, like the famous French monarch, loved variety. 

‘Amongst the incroyables of that day, my friend Baron N—, 
who is absent, and my friend Count B—, who is fortunately pre- 
sent, ranked first and foremost’ (here Count B— made a courteous 
but deprecatory little bow). ‘N—,’ continued Mr. Inglis, ‘ was a 
most eccentric fellow. He could not be called handsome, and yet he 
was known as a mangeur de ceeurs and an homme & bonnes fortunes. 
He never boasted, however, of his social successes, was a generous, 
open-hearted, open-handed, hot-headed, wild, whimsical fellow ; 
liked by all men, and, if report speaks truly, loved by not a few 
women. He played high, rode hard, danced, boated, shot, skated, 
swam, sleighed, and made love in a manner that defied criticism and 
insured success. He was the hero of many extravagant bets and 
practical jokes ; but in spite of all his eccentricities he was popular 
with every one, was thoroughly bon gargon, and enjoyed life after 
the fashion of one who has boundless health, a good rent-roll, inex- 
haustible spirits, and a fund of wit and humour. At the time of 
which I speak, he was popularly known as ‘“‘the Rose-coloured 
Baron ;”’ a nickname which he had acquired in consequence of one 
of the most absurd and preposterous of his many extravagant wagers. 
Next to him, amongst dandies and exquisites, his inseparable com- 
panion and fidus Achates, ranked that flower of fine peas, Count B—, 
my valued and most amiable friend—’ 

‘ Vous avez beau railler, mon cher,’ said the Count, ‘ mais enfin ;’ : 
and he shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

‘And these two conquering heroes,’ continued Gordon Inglis, 
without noticing the interruption, but smiling a little as he spoke 
—‘ these two lady-killers having recognised the fact that it is ’wnion 
qui fait la force, actually had the cruelty to become inseparable, 
and to go everywhere together. I was a sort of humble third in the 
bond, and I assure youI appreciated the honour and glory of it; for 
as I could not be ‘‘ the Rose,”’ living near to it was the next best 
thing. Our friends, in familiar phrase, were wont to speak of us as 
the ‘‘ trefoil.” 

‘ We founded a club of that name; and as our conditions of ad- 
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mittance were both difficult and manifold, we numbered amongst 
our ranks not only some of the bluest blood in the country, but a 
score or so of the best dressers, dancers, and flirters, and half-a- 
dozen men whose names had already made themselves heard in the 
outer world. We gave brilliant balls, to which by solemn oaths we 
were bound to ask none but pretty women; we even tried to abolish 
chaperones ; and it was an understood thing that no lady should 
appear at our parties twice in the same dress. We had our club- 
paper stamped with a clover-leaf, and our pocket-handkerchiefs 
marked to match. We did not admit married men to be members, 
though we allowed them to come and see their pretty wives dancing 
at our balls. The court-perfumer invented a perfume specially for 
us, and the Trefoil Sleighing Club formed a new code of laws, and 
invented such marvellous harness with their rules, as to inspire all 
outsiders with awe. It was a point of honour amongst us never to 
go without the kiss which we had a right to claim, for we were 
always sure that it would be from a young and rosy mouth. 

‘I was sitting one day in my room smoking the melancholy pipe 
of solitude, when my servant brought me a highly clover-scented note, 
which, from its superscription, I at once knew came from the rose- 
coloured Baron. I had not seen him for a few days; it ran as fol- 
lows : 


‘* Dear Inetis,—Are you alive? If so, you must feel just as 
bored as though you were already dead. Should the British con- 
stitution (I know it is a marvellous and enviable thing) have sur- 
vived the ennui of the last four days, I trust it will hold out eight- 
and-forty hours longer, and that you will come and dine with me 
the day after to-morrow at 6.30 p.m. precisely. There will be twelve 
of us; all of them ‘ours.’ A party of men will be a relief after 
the late tyranny of gauze and muslin.—Yours, always, TREFOIL. 

**P.S. If you should be defunct, I should thank the attorney, 
who is having his little quiet ‘ pickings’ (I should add ‘ stealings,’ 
but it isn’t a pretty word), to return my note immediately. I shall 
understand my loss, and bear it with the philosophy of friendship in 
affliction.” 


‘ Of course I answered N—’s ridiculous note, and looked forward 
to an excellent dinner and a pleasant evening. 

‘I was rather late in getting there; for just as I was ready, my 
chief, Lord X—, sent for me, and it was half-past six as I drove 
past the Hof-Kirche. The room was full of men, and a buzz of 
talk was going on; it was a minute or two before I had exchanged 
greetings with all the friends I met in my way, and reached Baron 
N—, who was standing at the farther end of the room. 

‘*T am afraid I am the last,” I said; ‘* but—”’ 

** Not at all; don’t you see we are as yet only eleven? I shall 
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doubly weleome ‘the coming guest,’ however, since, as you know, 
punctuality is one of my weaknesses when dinner is concerned.” 

‘ He looked at the door as he spoke, and at the same moment 
a carriage was heard driving rapidly into the quadrangle—so rapidly 
indeed, that N— smilingly ‘said, ‘‘ Ah, you know you are late, my 
friend, and thus you drive furiously.’”” ‘The Baron’s chasseur now 
spoke a few words to his master, who nodded assent. We were in 
the smoking-room—a small but thoroughly comfortable apartment, 
furnished with exquisite taste, and with a view rather to the utile 
than the dolce. There were no fripperies or fopperies, no gallan- 
teries or rubbish about it; all was solid, useful, and handsome. 
The comfortable chairs and lounges were covered with Russian 
leather, N—’s monogram stamped in gold on the centre of each. 
The walls were hung with a leather paper, stamped in the same 
manner; the Persian carpet was soft and bright ; all the accessories 
of the room perfect in their way. 

‘* Gentlemen, my twelfth friend !’’ said ‘the Baron, as the doors 
a deux battants were thrown open by his chasseur. 

‘We all looked up curious enough to ‘see who should enter. 
There was a lull in the buzz of conversation, followed by a pause ‘of 
expectancy. 

* Passing the chasseur, she came towards us, and looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, made straight for the rose-coloured 
Baron. 

‘*T am late,’’ she said; ‘but you will forgive me, if your chef 
can. Come, let us go to dinner, for I am very hungry; and apolo- 
gies will keep, whilst the fish won’t!’’ ‘She passed her hand under 
his arm with the frankest air of camaraderie imaginable, and walked 
towards the door as though the locale were perfectly familiar to her. 

‘It was Assoluta ! 

‘Every one knows all about her now, but few people knew her 
then. We, in our gay, art-loving, pleasure-seeking, cosy little capi- 
tal, had indeed heard strange mysterious whispers of this remarkable 
woman, who had thus suddenly dropped (I cannot say “‘ like an angel 
from heaven,” and chivalry forbids any other comparison) upon us. 

‘I am im a position to describe her very accurately, since I 
saw her frequently and under very various circumstances after 
that time; but my first impressions remain the most vivid and 
the truest. She was not a woman who varied much. ‘She was 
not like our modern coquettes, given to marvellous transformations 
and astounding changes of hair and complexion. As yet auri- 
comus fluid was not, and Rachel’s voice had not been heard. So 
she left her magnificent hair the dark lustrous brown nature had 
made it—in fact, it was so dark and so abundant that many indis- 
criminating persons called it black, but that was a libel. ‘She was - 
pale that night—as indeed she usually was, for she seldom used 
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rouge—but it was that clear healthy brunette pallor which speaks of 
a perfect physical organisation and iron nerves. Her dress of black 
velvet fitted closely to her svelte easy figure, and was open at the 
throat, showing a graceful neck and shoulders and a white firm skin. 
She had not that roundness and fulness which some critics of beauty 
consider essential in the female form divine; but she was what the 
French call élancée, bien prise dans la taille, and her movements 
were rapid and easy. One had but to look in her face and meet 
her eyes to recognise that no ordinary spirit, no common character, 
throbbed in that graceful form. There was intellect, pride, will, in- 
domitable resolution and courage written in her face, and a some- 
thing besides which was not altogether pleasant—a look, a gleam, 
a flash in the eyes, such as one might imagine in a beautiful half- 
tamed panther who has tasted blood and cannot forget it. Her hair 
she wore simply braided on her forehead, and gathered in one mag- 
nificent coil, Spanish fashion, behind, with a large comb set in dia- 
monds of such water that they literally dazzled one as they flashed 
and glittered in their soft bed of gloom. 

‘I cannot pretend to detail at length the conversation of that 
night; suffice it to say that her manners were those of a man 
amongst men; and as the whisper went round the table of who she 
was, and it was remembered that she had been engaged to appear 
some time hence as premiére danseuse in the ballet, topics of con- 
‘versation were not wanting. She had arrived amongst us a little 
earlier than was expected, that was all; and Baron N—, who had 
had the advantage of making her acquaintance in London and of 
renewing it at Berlin, profited by his lights, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the pleasure of providing us with a new surprise. 

‘I cannot call to mind that she said anything that night specially 
worthy of repetition ; but if her words were not particularly strik- 
ing, her whole appearance and manner were singularly so. 

‘ She talked well; but there was such an utter absence of any- 
thing feminine or coquettish in her manner, that our young élégants 
were rather scared and awed than fascinated. As she rose to leave 
us, she said, 

‘‘ Gentlemen, I receive every evening after the theatre. If any 
one cares for cards, tea, and music, they are welcome.”’ She threw 
away the end of a strong havana as she spoke, and added, smiling, 
as she gave her hand to N—, ‘‘I can supply you with something 
quite as good as that, if not better, mon cher;” and then, nodding 
all round to the other men, she departed. We heard her carriage 
dash out of the courtyard in the same wild Jehu-like fashion it had 
driven in, and then our tongues were loosened and we spoke. 

** So that is Assoluta !”’ 

‘«* What eyes !” 

*¢ They are blue.” 
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‘*T tell you they are black.”’ 

‘* But I tell you they are blue.” 

‘* What a temper !”’ 

‘* So they say.” 

‘¢ She carries a whip 

‘¢ And uses it too, mon cher.” 

‘* In drawing-rooms ?”’ 

‘* C'est selon.” 

‘Call that a woman! Nonsense !”’ 

‘* My friend, you are mistaken.” 

‘* How calmly she walked into the cigars !” 

‘¢ For my part, I do not admire such eccentricities.” 

‘* My dear fellow, c’est du meilleur ton.” 

‘* Best stuff !’’ 

‘* That may do in England, but we have not le gotit des extra- 
vagances here.” 

‘* T’m not over particular, but I must say—”’ 

** No one accused you, mon cher.” 

‘*T didn’t say they did.” 

“* Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” 

‘* She is much too thin.”’ 

‘* That is a matter of taste.”” And so on. 

‘*T believe she has shot a man or two to her own gun,” said 
N—, smiling. 

‘No feminine Babel ever raged more furiously, and never were 
more contradictory opinions pronounced about one person than by 
these eleven masculine voices. After all the others were gone, and 
the Trefoil were left for a few last words together, N—, who was 
sitting silently taking his last cigar, suddenly burst out laughing. 

‘* What is it ?”’ we asked. 

‘* The neatest thing!” he answered. ‘‘ She was talking to me 
about our gracious sovereign. I had told her a good deal, when she 
looked at me gravely, and said, 

‘Is he good ?’ 

‘Good? How, good ?’ 

‘Ah, ma foi, these dear princes have all such square heads 
and such excellent hearts. Ils sont si bons, et si — bétes,’ she 
said. ‘ They believe so well! It is a true comedy. There are 
some who believe in me as in a daughter; what do I say?—as in a 
little saint !’ 

‘*T laughed. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ she asked. ‘It seems you do 
not count faith amongst your Christian virtues.’ 

‘*T told her she was very good to suppose I had any virtues at 
all; for the rest, that his Majesty’s reputation for goodness was 
known ; yet that his reputation for wisdom and learning, and love 
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of the arts and sciences, was, if possible, even greater. But the 
thing was amusing, and tickled my fancy.” 

‘It was some time after this that Assoluta made her first appear- 
ance in the ballet. She was coldly received. She was too tall for 
the stage; her arms and legs appeared long and thin. As to her 
dancing, any of the coryphees who graced the side-scenes would have 
done as well. The public looked for something beyond gleaming 
eyes, a Spanish type, and an involved reputation. Not so the King. 
He was in eestasies; he was ravished. As long as she continued 
to dance, his lorgnette never left his eyes. When she ceased, he 
desired the intendant to conduct her to the royal box. There he 
overwhelmed her with praise and flattery. She sank into a graceful 
curtsey at the King’s feet, still panting from the dance, and raising 
for a moment those singularly luminous pale-blue eyes, surrounded 
by magnificent black eyelashes, to his face, let them drop again in- 
stantly. An electric gleam had for a moment shone in them, and 
then passed away. With downcast lids she waited. At that mo- 
ment she appeared modest. The Queen was there. Then, in answer 
to the King’s warm encomiums (for she had tact and a remarkable 
talent for languages), she said, ‘‘ Sire, your gracious judgment over- 
whelms me. I had not expected, I had not ventured to hope, that 
your Majesty would so readily have indorsed the flattering opinion of 
your Majesty’s royal cousins.” 

‘The King was beside himself with enthusiasm and admiration. 
His head reeled, and he could not conceal the liveliness of his im- 
pressions. 

‘* She is charming, n’est ce pas?” he said, turning to the Queen 
—to the good, pure, faithful, devout, loving Queen. 

‘Her Majesty assented somewhat coldly, adding, ‘‘ But we must 
not detain Donna Assoluta; she is doubtless fatigued.” 

‘Had she seen that strange magnetic light in the Donna’s eyes, 
or had she divined danger with the delicate prescience of feminine 
instinct ? 

‘Detain her! The King saw, heard, understood nothing more. 
His fate, his future were no longer in his own hands. His hour had 
come, and henceforth he could have no thought, will, desire, life, 
apart from the one object. 

‘A second and a third time Assoluta danced. The second time 
the officers, who generally filled the parterre, did not applaud. The 
third time the public hissed. The King was beside himself with 
fury. He sent for the intendant. 

«What does all this mean?” he asked angrily. 

‘‘Tt means, Majesty, that the candidate for the place of first 
danseuse does not please ; that she cannot dance, and that the pub- 
lic reject her.” 

‘*So! and what if I accept her ?” 
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‘Then, Majesty, your good and faithful people will doubtless 
know how to obey.” 

‘ But the good and faithful people were by no means so accommo- 
dating. A premiére danseuse must be able to dance ; that was clear, 
they said. Then they refused to have the Donna forced upon them, 
alleging that she danced wide of the mark; that her steps were 
ragged, her poses unfinished ; that they were accustomed to some- 
thing neater ; and that if she should manifest any intention of danc- 
ing before them again, they would hiss still more lustily than before. 

‘The morning after the third exhibition, the General command- 
ing-in-chief was summoned to the presence of his sovereign. He 
found the King greatly irritated, walking up and down the audience- 
chamber with angry strides. 

‘* Good-morning, General. You were at the theatre last night?” 

«* At your service, Majesty.” 

** The officers did not applaud.” 

**I observed it, Majesty.” 

** And the people hissed.” 

“** That also did not escape my observation, Majesty.” 

‘*T expect loyalty and obedience from all ranks: the army must 
set the example.” 

‘* Your Majesty is right.” 

'“T desire that my officers applaud when I wish it. Ido not 
allow the mob to hiss when it displeases me.” 

** Your Majesty has the right to command.” 

‘¢The army must support the King, not encourage the mob.” 

«* As your Majesty observes.” 

*‘ Donna Assoluta dances to-morrow evening.” 

‘*T have not seen the announcement, Majesty.” 

‘*No; but you will see it. You will give your orders, and the 
military will applaud—car tel est notre plaisir.” 

‘* At your service, Majesty.” And the General withdrew. 

‘ The following day, on the printed playbills which were posted 
in various parts of the town, as well as in the Stadt-Anzeige, might 
have been read, beneath the announcement of the opera for that 
evening, these words’: 

‘‘To be followed (by his Majesty’s express commands) by the 
ballet of Le Zéphyr; music by Offenbach: Premiére danseuse, Donna 
Assoluta.” 

‘But notwithstanding all that had gone before, the military did 
not applaud. In a country where they are not allowed to hiss, 
silence, however, was expressive enough. 

‘The King was enraged. 

‘If Assoluta had known the meaning of nerves, she would have 
been in cramps, fainting-fits, and strong hysterics in her dressing- 
room. Not at all. She was standing calm and pale before her 
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toilet ; but her eyes glittered dangerously, and there was an expres- 
sion about her mouth which made the small white teeth, which 
gleamed between her red lips, look cruel. She put on a little rouge, 
smiled, changed her expression, and went to meet the King. 

‘He was waiting for her. She was going to put him to the 
test ; to make a trial of whether he was as ‘‘ bon” and as “‘ béte” 
as his ‘‘ square-headed cousins.” 

‘* Majesty,” she said, approaching him frankly, and with admir- 
able self-possession, “‘I have come to'take the leave which a subject 
takes of a sovereign. Your people will not have me, and I—I will 
not stay to be hissed when I can go to be applauded.” 

‘*Never!” said the King; “you shall never go. They are 
brutes, beasts, oxen, ingrates! You shall stay, and they shall ap- 
plaud you!” 

‘“No; it is a conspiracy; they are envious, jealous, spiteful. 
They want to substitute one of their fair, fat, plantigrade favourites 
for me. Iam not substantial enough for their taste ; they do not 
like me, nor my name, nor my dancing, nor my complexion, nor my 
feet,”,—and as she spoke she held up a little tiny Andalusian foot 
to the enamoured monarch’s gaze. 

‘He looked at it rapturously. 

** You are adorable,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you shall stay.” 

‘She stayed; that goes without saying. But she danced no 
more ; for she had other things to do, far better worth the doing— 
things which she was determined should be absolutely well done. 

‘She continued to “‘ receive” after the theatre. My friend 
Count B— was then a very young man, and held no post at court’ 
(the Count smiled, as who should say, ‘that wag as yet not possi- 
ble’), ‘but Assoluta had observed him. Firstly, of course, because 
he was one of those persons who are observed; and secondly, be- 
cause he occupied a seat in the first row of stalls, evening after 
evening, and as long as she continued to dance he had never once 
applauded her. He was even in those days somewhat of a critic, 
and her dancing was not up to his standard; but as a woman he 
considered her an interesting study, and like all our young exquisites 
was often seen at the eccentric Donna’s post-theatrical teas. The 
King was immensely flattered by the complete success of these recep- 
tions. His dignity prevented his appearing at them, but he heard 
all about them all the same (it was not difficult to guess how), and 
always knew the next morning who had been there, and what things 
had been said and done. 

‘ Assoluta’s pleasure was to have some poor devil of a musicus 
strumming or banging on her grand piano all the evening; the din 
was agreeable to her; for she had iron nerves, and whether she 
smoked, played whist, drank tea, or talked, the regu nena was 
never permitted to cease. 
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‘It so happened that she was playing whist one evening, and 
Count B— was her partner. The noises, the passing to and fro, 
the heat, the lights, the talk and music and laughter confused him, 
and twice he revoked. An ugly word broke from the Donna’s lips, 
whilst a lurid gleam shot through her eyes, and she struck the table 
loudly with her jewelled hand; a third time he played a wrong card. 
Did he want to see if she used her whip even in drawing-rooms ? 
Que sais-je ? 

‘* Sir,” she cried, ‘‘I shall hand you over to your general, that 
he may have you well flogged and put back into the corps de cadets ; 
you are quite unfit to wear epaulettes, and your degradation will give 
you the opportunity of being stupid at your leisure.” 

‘ Count B— rose, and looking behind him for his sword, which 
he had unbuckled and rested against a chair— 

‘* Madam,” he said, ‘‘I regret to have offended you; but this 
is language to which I cannot submit; the noise, the false notes of 
your musician, indisposition—”’ 

‘* Really, sir, your impertinence is admirable! I do not ask 
invalids to my house, where I have music if I choose, and noise if I 
choose ; but where I do not tolerate fools or impertinents. Neither do 
I argue with such. I chastise them—that is my argument, and then 
I call my lackeys to turn them out.” 

‘She rose as she spoke, and seizing the whip which lay by her 
side, raised her arm in the air. Conversation was interrupted, even 
the music had ceased; thirty pair of eyes were fixed on that descend- 
ing arm. Count B— stood perfectly still before her, his eyes fixed 
on hers; but, just as the ignominious blow was about to fall, he 
caught her wrist in an iron grasp and held it firmly. 

‘* Madam,” he said, in a loud, clear, perfectly calm voice, ‘‘ in 
our country disorderly women are handed over to the police. You 
seem to forget that which I have some difficulty in remembering, 
' namely, that you area woman. I should infinitely regret having to 
give you in charge for assault !” 

‘ Then flinging her hand from him, he buckled-on his sword and 
departed.’ 

Count B— smiled. 

‘You remember it all as well as I do myself,’ he said; ‘ and 
tell it infinitely better, mon cher, than I could do.’ 

‘Lookers-on see most of the game, and that was a scene not 
easily forgotten; but I must finish my story. 

‘ The next day, Count B— sent in his resignation. It was not 
accepted. Madame Assoluta had not done with him yet; she must 
punish him first. He was a young fellow, and so he laughed at the 
vendetta, and hoped for better times. 

‘ And now a new phase of affairs commenced. The Queen—the 
good, devoted, faithful Queen—was seldom seen in public. Report 
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said that she spent her days in tears, her nights in prayer. The 
King’s confessor, a faithful pious friend, fell under the royal dis- 
pleasure, and was degraded from a post which he had filled with 
honour and dignity for more than twenty years. The ministers, the 
officers of state and of the royal household, were sent to the right 
and left, and the household itself remoulded. Some were appointed 
to distant posts in the provinces, others were pensioned off and put 
on the retired list. The clergy, who, scandalised at what they 
could not ignore, did not scruple to make their horror and repre- 
hension known, were scattered north, east, south, and west; their 
pulpits and their congregations knew them no more; and loud was 
the weeping and wailing. ‘‘ We have no king, we have no queen,” 
said the common people; ‘‘ but we have a danseuse.” The great- 
est artists—men whose names had made Europe ring—were called 
upon to paint her; but they could never make her beautiful enough 
to satisfy her royal admirer. Now she was a Madonna, now Joan 
of Are, now Mary Queen of Scots, now the Maid of Saragossa ; 
then a Magdalene, a Venus, an Amazon, a vestal, a bayadere, a 
muse, a@ page-boy, a peasant-girl, a religiewse; and in her album 
the King wrote the most charming hexameters, full of classic allu- 
sions, to her beauty. She had a villa luxuriously furnished ; her 
washing apparatus was of silver; her toilet-service of gold. The 
public galleries were ransacked for the choicest gems of art to adorn 
her rooms; her equipage, her English coachman and groom, her 
thorough-bred horses, her diamonds, and her dinners, were marvels 
of bon gott and perfection. The Queen was unhappy, the court 
outraged, the clergy scandalised, the military disaffected, the people 
rebellious. Strange stories were told of a student-club, of which 
this wild extravagant woman was the president ; rumours went abroad 
of midnight meetings and of secret oaths; it was even whispered 
that the King had remonstrated with her on the terms of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity which prevailed between herself and certain 
handsome young students of the wilder sort; but as yet nothing 
was known, and he was still under the spell. The last stroke fell 
when the outraged nobility read in the gazette of the day that, by 
royal decree and letters patent, the Donna Assoluta had been created 
Countess of Erdenreich. 

‘ Yet still the people loved their King. He had always been so 
good to them, so paternal, so genial, and friendly, and wise, and 
witty. He was known so well amongst them, with his strange pro- 
nunciation and curious simple ways. And then how much he had 
done for that capital, of which they were all so proud! how much 
for that country which they all loved so well! It has become rather 
the fashion to sneer at this modern Munich—to hold its classic build- 
ings up to ridicule; but these sneers are often sneers of envy; and 
ridicule, as we all know, is no argument. Anyhow, it was just his 
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love of art, his simple, genial, confiding, honest nature, that served 
the King in his moment of extremest peril.. When the people 
thought of past years, they were patient ; they could not. show vio- 
lence to a man who, as: the regenerator of art, had ennobled their 
city without taxing his poorer subjects, and who had won himself a 
name for ever on the scroll of fame. So they waited and were 
patient, and rather pitied and prayed for than blamed and reviled 
him; whilst the sanguine looked forward to the time when, his - 
momentary aberration past, their King should be given onee more 
to his people. 

‘But things were to be decided much sooner than any one ex- 
pected. Early one morning, in the year 1848, an immense mob 
was swaying to and fro before the Countess of Erdenreich’s villa ; 
injurious shouts, threats, execrations, ribald jests, imprecations, and 
curses rent the air. The villa, which is: detached, and surrounded 
by four walls, much like our English suburban residences, with large 
wooden gates at each end of the carriage-drive, was silent as the 
night. All the venetians were closed ; the inhabitants appeared to 
be plunged in some magic sleep. The cries redoubled: ‘‘ Out with 
the newly-baked Countess! out with the bran-new nobility! Let 
us see the patent; let her show us the family-tree, and tell us who 
were her ancestors !’’ were amongst the more decent of the cries ; 
but. not a jalousy moved. ‘*Ah, she has had warning—she has 
escaped!” cried a voice in the crowd; ‘‘ but we will badger her out 
of her hole, if she is in it!’ And a volley of brickbats, mud, abuse, 
and stones was flung at the windows. Still no sign or token from 
within. The mob reeled to and fro, battering the heavy wooden 
gates, retreating, advancing, swaying now to the right hand, now to 
the left, clamouring, menacing, cursing, when suddenly, as: though 
by magic, the gates flew open, and an elegant English-built brougham, 
drawn by two superb thoroughbreds, and: driven by a smart: little 
English coachman, whose tops, buckskins, and cockade were as pert 
as. pipeclay and polish could make them, dashed through the throng. 
In the carriage sat a pale lady with glittering eyes; and as the mob 
fell back, it was seen that. she smiled and kissed her hand to them 
with perfect grace and in utter mockery:. 

‘It was Assoluta ! 

“Count: B—. and two: other young officers, attracted. by the 
noise, had hurried from the barracks to the scene of confusion. 
The populace, disappointed of: their revenge, joined in one uni- 
versal cry of ‘‘ Plunder!’’ But the next moment the King, in plain 
clothes and unattended, stood amongst: them. 

“What is this noise?” he cried. ‘‘ What is this tumult ? 
What: do my people want ?” 

‘‘ Majesty,” replied: Count B—, whom a: curious Nemesis had 
brought to the spot, “you are in danger here. The Countess. of 
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Erdenreich has fled, and the people are bent on plundering her 
villa.” 

‘ With a cry the King stepped forward. ‘‘ My people, my good 
people !’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ only hear me, and save my pictures !” 

“It is the Landesvater!” they cried ; and a pause ensued. 

‘The King touched Count B— (who stood before him with 
drawn sword, as though to protect his sovereign from the populace) 
on the arm. ‘‘ Speak to them; tell them I will listen to all they 
have to say,’’ he whispered ; “only beg them to spare my Raphaels, 
my Coreggios, my Titians! Tell them they are not mine, that they 
are theirs—the country’s.” 

‘Tying a white handkerchief to his: sword’ by way of a flag of 
truce, Count B— addressed, in the King’s name, a few tranquillis- 
ing words to the people. Their sovereign’s insensibility to personal 
danger; his simple confidence in their intention not to harm him ; 
and, above all, his unselfish prayer that they would ‘spare his pic- 
tures,”” touched their hearts. They withdrew silently, and the place 
was cleared. 

‘It is said that, disguised as a peasant-boy, Assoluta returned 
that night to the palace, and gained admittance. But the scales 
had fallen from the monarch’s dazzled eyes; and he refused to see 
her. He was the ‘‘ Landesvater” once more. Yet even this simple 
title he soon resigned, and voluntarily placed the crown upon a 


younger, yet not more beloved and honoured, head. A truer, sim- 
pler, more honest, gentle man than he never walked. His memory 


>> 


is ‘* graven with emblems of the time. 
‘ And the Donna’s: portrait ?” 
“Was removed by loving friends, that painful’ memories should 
not disturb that new and happier period which had come to their 
revered sovereign’s life,’ answered Gordon Inglis; ‘for by them it 
was thought unworthy 


* Of the golden prime: 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.’ 





TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF PERIL IN RAJPOOTANA 


Some few years ago it was my lot to be in command of a detachment 
lying in a lonely hill-fort built on one of the highest peaks of the 
Aravulli mountains. 

The gray walls of the old Mahratta fort were in a tumble-down 
condition, and had been reported unsafe for occupation by the engi- 
neers, so that I and the handful of British soldiers forming the gar- 
rison were quartered under canvas. I had been on this duty from 
early in the year; the long dreary months of the hot weather, and 
the succeeding no less dreary time of the rainy season, had passed 
away, then the cool pleasant autumn months brought reviving breezes, 
and a more bracing temperature, and I employed my many leisure 
hours in exploring the numerous valleys and rocky gorges of my 
mountain home. During one of these excursions I met with an acci- 
dent that very nearly put a stop to my career; the narration of 
which may perhaps be interesting to the reader as illustrating the 
périlous excitements which often form the only amusement of the 
English officer in India. 

It was a close muggy afternoon that, rising from my charpoy,* 
I found it was time for my usual walk, and proceeded to change my 
light muslin shirt and pyjamast for a comfortable suit of white cot- 
ton. A cummerbund, or waist-shawl of many colours, woven by the 
nimble fingers of some peach-faced Persian maiden of Bussorah, en- 
circled my waist in its voluminous folds and held my hunting-knife ; 
while a heavy helmet, enveloped in a thick puggree, completed my 
costume ; so, taking up my trusty double-barrel and whistling to 
‘Dick,’—a nondescript dog, of whom more hereafter,—I stepped 
out of my hot little hill-tent to commence my ramble. As I intended 
exploring for a distant ravine I had heard of as containing both 
sopard and bear, I called-in at my sergeant-major’s tent to let him 
know when I was likely to return, and started by a path which, 
passing the marble temple crowning the summit of the hill and the 
fortifications defending the northern spur, led by a rugged and almost 
perpendicular descent to a wooded glen far below. Previous to de- 
scending, I loaded my gun, to the great delight of ‘ Dick,’ who 
showed his pleasure in numerous howls and yelps and awkward un- 
couth gambols ; for his was a true sporting nature, and, although 
as far as breeding went he was an arrant cur, he proved himself a 
most invaluable dog for jungle-shooting. He was a large powerfully- 


* Native bed. t Very loose sleeping-trousers. 
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built black-and-tan brute, with a mastiff’s head, and, from his great 
strength and bulldog courage, was the dread and terror of all his con- 
temporaries in camp. 

Walking, running, jumping from rock to rock, according as the 
various sinuosities of the steep path demanded, we found ourselves 
ere long at the edge of the thick jungly wood shading the ravine at 
foot, through which a sparkling stream murmured its busy way. 
This I presently crossed, and returning the salaam of some happy 
Hindoos making holiday in the pleasant spot, resumed my route in 
a northerly direction up the steep opposing hill. At the summit I 
halted for a short rest, and to take bearings of the different points 
I knew, with a view to my return journey; for beyond where I now 
was, all was terra incognita. After resuming my way, and walking 
for a much longer time than I had calculated on, I found myself toil- 
ing somewhat wearily up a bare rocky rise, beyond which I hoped to 
get a glimpse of my promised land; and, on attaining the crest, my 
expectations were realised. 

Far below, lying from east to west, was a steep and beautifully 
wooded valley, whose sides were almost perpendicular at about twenty 
feet above the waters of a bright stream rushing tumultuously over 
a winding and rocky bottom—now seen, now lost, now gleaming 
bright in the western sunlight, and again lost under the arching 
branches of huge primeval forest-trees. Half-way down the glen, 
looking westward, the river increased in volume, until, with a hoarse 
roar, it dashed over a series of deep cascades, throwing-up sheets of 
foam and spray, which caught from the rays of the sinking sun ten 
thousand varied hues, and finally precipitated itself with a mighty 
bound over the last and deepest cataract into the calm bosom of a 
lovely tank,* whose placid waters were far above the level of the vast 
plain on which they looked. Taking the caps off my gun for fear 
of accidents, I commenced the descent, and scrambled, rolled, and 
even tumbled along, until I found myself and ‘ Dick’ landed on the 
edge of the steep rocky bank overhanging the water, and hundreds 
of feet below the height from which I had first viewed this enchant- 
ing vale. I determined to follow the course of the stream to the 
tank, and then take my chance of finding a path round the shoulder 
of the mountain that would lead me home to my quarters. But first 
it was apparent I must cross the water, or at least gain its level, as 
on my side the footing was far too precarious for rapid walking. 
There was no time to be lost ; so, throwing my gun—luckily with- 
out wetting or breaking it—on to a dry sandy bar that lay far below 
my feet and half-way across the river, I began climbing down, and 
had already accomplished half the descent, when my feet slipped, my 
hands were jerked from their grip, and down I soused into ten feet 

* In India, a lake whose waters are retained by an artificial bank or bund is 
always called a tank. 
Sreconp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. R 
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or so of water below! The ducking was decidedly unpleasant ; how- 
ever it saved time, and I swam to where my gun was lying, and 
thence waded to the opposite bank, followed by ‘ Dick,’ who had 
managed the descent without accident. A good shake and a ‘ nip’ 
from my flask set me up, and I started on my way down stream, ad- 
miring at every step the scenery through which I was passing. It 
was magnificent. Would space allow, I could tell pleasant words of 
bright diamond waters laughing as they rippled and swirled and rang 
through brilliant islets, covered with gorgeous blossoms of nameless 
tropical plants ; as.they tumbled, foamed, and thundered when some 
rude barrier, piled with mighty boulders of fallen rock, sought to 
combat their resistless force ; as they growled, low, sullen, and deep, 
through dismal tunnels forced in the earth by their ceaseless com- 
plainings, gloomy as night under the close-woven boughs of over- 
hanging trees, and ghastly as charnel-houses with strewed skeleton 
branches, decayed foliage, and dank masses of borne-down rotting 
vegetation. Through such varying scenes we passed—‘ Dick’ and I 
—still plodding on towards the setting sun until the last cascade— 
the deepest and most dangerous—was reached, and safely descended, 
when we found ourselves once more on level ground and traversing 
the northern bank of the lonely tank which we had seen from the 
summit of the mountain, now far behind us. 

In due course we arrived at the farther extremity of the lake, 
where a huge bank or bund, half-natural, half-artificial, ran from 
shore to shore and retained the waters, which could only flow over it 
when swollen by the rainy season. At present they came up to 
within half a foot of the chunam* top, which formed a narrow pathway 
from one side of the tank to the other; and I at once perceived that 
by crossing this I should save several miles of a walk, and probably 
arrive home about the time I had mentioned. Crossing-over looked, 
however, a nasty ticklish piece of work; for the chunam was very 
narrow, and covered with green slime, so that in case of a slip, one 
would either fall into the tank—full of muggers, as I had seen 
coming along—on the one hand, or, in all human probability, into 
eternity on the other or western side, where the bund sloped down 
at a very sharp angle from the narrow footway for about fifty feet, 
at which point it broke off, and there was a sheer perpendicular 
drop of full fifty feet more on to sharp-pointed masses of rock below; 
in fact, a fall on this side must be immediately fatal, and wolves, 
vultures, and jackals would soon remove all traces of the victim. 
The sun was just down, so I could not afford delay, and quickly made 
up my mind to essay the passage, took off my boots and socks, slung 
them, with my gun, on my back, cautiously got on the slippery ledge, 
and began to cross. 


* A sort of plaster, very hard, which resists the action of water. 
+ Alligators. 
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The bund was about one hundred and forty feet in length, and I 
had already accomplished about two-thirds of the distance in safety, 
when I suddenly bethought me of ‘ Dick.’ He was standing on the 
bank I had left in an undecided frame of mind—running up and 
down at times and whining—looking anxiously now at me, now at 
the ledge I was on, and then at the water, above whose surface the 
snouts of watchful muggers were as plainly visible to him as to me. 
Foolishly I called and whistled to him until he took courage and 
began to follow in my footsteps. I resumed my nervous way; 
but to my utter horror soon heard Dick rapidly overtaking me, slip- 
ping and scrambling along at a great pace, and whining in his anx- 
iety to get over the job. He seemed quite frightened by the muggers, 
who were no doubt greedily following his progress, and to have—if 
I may use the expression—quite lost his head. Before I could call 
to or threaten him not to come on farther, he brushed between the 
water and me, knocking my legs from under me, and I fell. 

Madly grasping at the passing body of the dog, at the narrow 
path, even at the green slime, I fell, and slid with terrific force down 
the acute face of the bund, whose smooth ice-like surface mocked 
my despairing efforts to stay my fall by clinging to it ; fell, thinking 
of the dreadful perpendicular abyss into which I must soon be hur- 
ried and smashed ; thinking, in this brief second of time, of strange 
and most inappropriate things—would Dick go home, and would my 
garrison come to search for me? What would my serjeant do on 
the morrow for money to pay the men? Had they yet sat down to 
mess in camp? Had my servant got my supper ready yet, and what 
would he do when I came not? Then a jerk—a tremendous blow 
on the head—ten thousand stars of flashing light darting through 
my brain—darkness pressing me down on all sides—death. 

* * * * * 


The first consciousness of returning life was a cold shiver pass- 
ing through my whole system, and a sensation of strange discomfort 
at the roughness of my bed. Then came a vague feeling of wonder 
if it were time to get up for morning parade, and I tried to call for 
my boy, imagining I was in my tent as usual, and that nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. As my full senses gradually returned, I 
opened my eyes, and found it was pitch dark—not a glimmer of 
light anywhere. I moved my limbs; they were stiff and bruised. 
Feeling about with my hands, I discovered I was lying face down- 
wards on an uneven couch of loose wet stones. Then slowly the 
memory of what had oceurred came back to me, and a thrill of horror 
and dread shot through my mind. I could not have fallen over the 
perpendicular portion of the bund, for such a drop would have killed 
acat. How, then, had I escaped with life? My face felt wet and 
clammy ; was it blood? The pain in my head was intolerable, and 
for a considerable time I could not raise it. At length I did so, and 
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tried with every sense to make out my true position. Groping care- 
fully with my hands, I found in front and on either side of me per- 
pendicular smooth walls—the one in front of wood, while the sides, 
I found by licking them with my tongue, had the salt flavour of 
chunam, and thence I concluded I was still somewhere on the arti- 
ficial portion of the bund, down which I had fallen. Where I was 
lying was wet, and the flooring seemed to be of loose round stones 
as far as it went; for, strange to say, my legs and feet seemed to 
be hanging in open air. Very cautiously I drew them in, and turn- 
ing round to a sitting posture, discovered—my heart bounding with 
delight—the full expanse of the heavens studded with brilliant stars, 
while the pure soft moonlight seemed to shed an inexpressible calm 
and hope over my much-troubled soul. 

And now I began to collect’ my scattered thoughts, and to put 
my ideas in some sort of shape. It was sundown when I commenced 
my perilous passage of the bund; and, as I remembered that the 
moon did not rise till midnight, it was now quite one o’clock in the 
morning. I must have been insensible, therefore, for at least six hours. 
But again, where was I? I could see no earth, no trees, no water 
—uothing but the bright sky before and above me. The platform 
of wet stones on which I crouched was horizontal, and there was 
nothing to prevent my standing upright. I did so, and was re- 
warded by finding out my whereabouts, and discovering that I had 
undoubtedly been saved from being dashed to pieces by somehow 
falling into a niche or hole—made for a sluice-gate in times long 
gone by—on the very edge of the perpendicular drop before meén- 
tioned ; and was apparently reserved for a lingering death by starva- 
tion, as means of escape there appeared to be none. The niche in 
which I found myself was cut too deep to allow me to look up in 
the direction down which I must have fallen; and I felt too weak 
and shaken to venture on peering over into the chasm from which I 
had been so providentially saved. So I sat down again to endeavour 
to plan some means of attracting attention, for I knew that without 
external assistance I could not hope to be saved. But the country 
around was quite uninhabited, even for a long way into the plains 
lying below me ; and I had not seen the previous evening as much 
as a cow or sheep, or aught likely to attract any native to this desert 
spot, so my hopes from casual passers-by were nil. Even if Dick 
had found his way home when he missed me, I doubted if his saga- 
city would extend to guiding the party that would surely search for 
me to the place where I had disappeared, especially as they would 
have no idea what direction I had taken. The prospect was dread- 
ful, and I was giving myself up to utter despair when a new element 
was added to increase my anguish. What was that hellish yelping 
heard at intervals afar off? Gracious God! it was the jackals, 
whose fiendish cry was borne stronger and yet more strong on the 
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fresh night-breeze, until at last it sounded from right under me, 
and I knew the pack were waiting their ghastly meal. Only those 
who know the keen instinct which leads these brutes—as also vul- 
tures, wolves, and hyenas—with a sort of prophetical knowledge to 
approaching scenes of death, can realise the horror of the cold sweat 
into which their presence threw me. It seemed as if the dread 
angel had arrived, and hovered above waiting for my appointed 
time. I tried to pray, but could not; I tried to reckon my chances 
of safety, but could not; I tried even to think, but I could not, and 
sunk into a beastlike state of sullen torpor. 

I revived again, and tried to light my pipe by firing my gun, but 
the linen I held to it was wet and would not ignite, so that comfort 
was denied me; while the explosion only increased the impatience 
of the jackals, who yelled like demons, and the snarling growls of 
wolves and hyenas swelled the ghastly chorus. 

Would the blessed day never come? It seemed to be ages 
before it visibly lightened, and the beautiful pearl-gray of dawn ap- 
peared, followed by increasing light, until at length I could tell the 
sun had risen; but, facing the west as I was, it would be long before 
it attained a sufficient height to dry and warm me with its beams. 
The jackals seemed now to have retired into the nooks and crevices 
far below; but an occasional sharp yelp of hunger proved they were 
waiting—still waiting for my body. Then I made up my mind to 
disappoint them of their expected meal, and to die of starvation 
where I was, sooner than let them fatten on my flesh by attempting 
a hopeless descent—unless indeed the rain should come down, as 
was not improbable, and the swollen waters of the tank pour from 
above and wash me out, or drown me in my hole like a rat. Soon 
the sun got high enough to find me out, and at first I enjoyed the 
warmth and comfort it brought, until it got too strong, and beat down 
on my unprotected head—my helmet had slipped from me—and I 
thought I should become insensible from sun-stroke, or go raving 
mad. Then I rose, and became rash in my eagerness, and peered 
over the precipice, and the hideous thought of the unpardonable sin 
crawled slowly, stealthily, into my soul. Would it not be best to jump 
down and finish the business out of hand? Surely it would. Was 
I not doomed to death as certainly as that death existed? And 
would a mighty Providence turn into a casuist and punish me, 
wretched beyond endurance, for aiding the execution of His order 
already given to the dark Azrail to carry out? I leaned over the 
horrid space, every nerve thrilling with determination. Ah, what 
was that? Some dark body swooped before my reeling eyes, and I 
fell back in my niche. It was a vulture, impatient of delay, and 
hungry for my flesh. I shuddered all over. Then others came and 
disgustingly hovered in the air—examining my position, calculating 
with critical eyes how long I could last—or rested on the rocks below, 
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in calm expectation of their coming banquet. In my agony of mind 
I yelled and screamed for aid ; not even an echo answered. I fired 
my gun many times, but to no purpose; and the bright sun seemed, 
to my delirious fancy, to smile in contempt, while the silence was 
ten times more awful after each puny demonstration. Again I got 
sullen, and lay down on the wet floor of my niche, covering my head 
with my cotton coat to try and keep off the terrible glare of noonday, 
and tried to be resigned to my inevitable fate. But when the sun 
gradually sunk in the west, and all the terrors of coming night 
gathered in dread array, a fit of impotent rage convulsed me, and 
again I yelled myself hoarse, and fired repeatedly, until I found my 
ammunition waxing low, and with a grim smile I determined once 
more that the vultures should not pick-out my eyes before I was dead. 


* * * * * 


It was evening, and again I lay supine, lay like a beast—sullen, 
expecting death, but not resigned—when I heard, O welcome sound! 
the bark of a dog far, far off, but still sounding as if above me. In 
an instant all my energies were restored. I sprang up. My common- 
sense_returned to me. I would not fire as yet, lest, in case a party 
was approaching in search of me, it should be too far off to hear the 
report. Again the bark; this time nearer, decidedly nearer; and I 
stodd listening with throbbing heart for any additional sound, until 
at length the suspense became intolerable, and I fired my gun. The 
most anxious five minutes of my life then ensued—it could not have 
been more, but to me, expecting life or death, it seemed five hours— 
and then I heard voices of men apparently in dispute, but hearty 
honest British voices—voices that gave me hope, new life. Again 
I fired, and the response came from directly above me in the friendly 
accents of a dear brother officer ; and now, knowing I was saved, my 
thoughts turned to my Creator, and I knelt down on the wet stones 
and thanked Him for my life. 

Half an hour more, and ropes were lowered down from above, to 
which I tied myself securely, and was, with a considerable bruising 
in getting-over the top of the niche, hauled up the very track which 
I had made in the slime the previous evening. I shuddered when 
I saw in my ascent how very narrowly I had escaped a fearful death ; 
for except the one sluice-hole into which I had fallen, there was not 
another place that would hide a leech in the whole sloping face of 
the bund. As I reached the narrow footway from which I had fallen 
into such misery, the vultures rose slowly in the air and sailed away, 
mournful and disappointed, in search of some other feast to make up 
for that which they had expected to enjoy off my carcass. 


* * * * * 


We were very happy till late that night in my wee hill-tent, and 
over much pipes and grog, I, lying in state on my charpoy, related 
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the story of my disaster, and heard in return the steps which had 
been taken for my rescue. 

‘Dick’ had returned to the fort about one in the morning, and 
instantly lay down on my bed, from which neither threats nor en- 
treaties would induce him to budge until day-break, when he con- 
descended to accompany the party that then set out in search of me. 
A brother officer had arrived soon after, intending to ask me to join 
him in a hunting expedition, and followed the party with some shi- 
karries,* who soon hit-off my trail, though it was with the greatest 
difficulty they could follow it up, owing to the rugged ground, and 
had literally to ‘ pug’f me up to the shores of the tank. Here, when 
they saw my helmet floating about, they gave me up for lost, made 
no doubt that I was being digested by the muggers they saw, and 
were returning home, when ‘ Dick’ started a hare, which, most for- 
tunately for me, fled in the direction of the bund. Some of the sol- 
diers followed the chase, heard the shot I fired when the dog’s bark- 
ing reached me, called the rest of the party, and after much trouble 
and no little squabbling over my possible whereabouts, found out the 
niche and lowered the welcome ropes. 

Had it not been for the hunting instinct of ‘ Dick,’ I must have 
died in the niche,‘and probably my fate would have been never known. 


* Native hunters. +t Trace by the footmarks. 


8S. J. MACKENNA. 
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No. VI. A Ropal Duke. 


Loox1neG back across the troubled surface of English society during 
the latter portion of the last century, we cannot but be struck by the 
contrast between those times and our own. Society, and fashionable 
society, then presented a spectacle of far greater vigour and individu- 
ality than it does at present, when a sort of feebleness and dead- 
level of impassiveness obtains. No figures remarkable for wit, ob- 
streperousness, combativeness, come to the front, and perpetually 
engage public attention. There are no prolonged intrigues for court 
favour, for displacing ministries; no scheming men of title; no daring 
beautiful women. There are, of course, no questionable prizes to be 
gained by arts quite as questionable ; and ‘the town’ is now rarely 
favoured with some welcome scandal engendered within the sacred 
precincts of a palace. A few chapters of Horace Walpole’s Diary, 
and its singular revelations, will show what was going on at that 
time in English society. 

In this genteel hurly-burly are conspicuous some notable figures 
—bishops, peers, princesses, and others ; but the eye settles specially 
on a very troublesome band of royal dukes, who were genemlly in 
some ‘scrape,’ and making themselves obnoxious to a royal father 
or uncle or brother. They have parties of their own, who stimulate 
them to insubordination ; they are forbidden the court, become odious 
to the king, quit England, return, make cabals, are forgiven, to 
‘break out’ ‘again. This was in truth but an importation into Eng- 
land of German manners or family relations between some old elector 
and his children, one of the penalties on importing an uncongenial 
dynasty. But what specially distracted the soul of that good old 
king George III. was the subject of marriages in his family. Often 
a father in private life is distracted by some disastrous connection 
made against his wishes and interest, some ‘low’ connection which 
he thinks shipwrecks all the fine prospects of his family. But a 
single member of the family, at most, brings on the shape of this 
affliction, and the evil of the day is found not only sufficient, but 
terminated in that calamity. King George III., however, was to 
find no less than three members of his family harassing him in this 
fashion ; and while the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the Duke of Sussex were successively to disturb his do- 
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mestic peace by these unsuitable alliances, his eldest son was later 
to be the hero of the more serious Fitzherbert scandal. This would 
seem to be one of the penalties which royalty must pay for its great 
exaltation—a certain sacrifice of domestic happiness. But George III. 
might reasonably complain that he had to endure far more than even 
the proper proportion. 

The history of these private marriages of the four brothers really 
makes four little romances—romances like so many other romances, 
owing to restriction and ‘ tyranny.’ Had there been no severe royal- 
marriage laws, it is likely that these marriages would never have 
taken place; for the principle that is the foundation of a most agree- 
able little drama of Mr. Halliday’s, and indeed of the drama of human 
nature, here obtains. Where facility and encouragement take the 
place of restraint, self-willed humour or passion finds no bars to beat 
against, and, surprised at its unexpected liberty, begins to think that 
there is at least no need of pressing haste, and that it can advance 
leisurely. With the sense of leisure comes procrastination ; and after 
procrastination, final abandonment. The story of the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s marriage with Lady Waldegrave makes a very interesting 
little picture of constancy and firmness, intrigue defeated by honour 
and good sense. The whole is told very graphically in Horace Wal- 
pole’s curious Diary, published only the other day. Scarcely so much 
interest is attached to the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which was more prosaic in complexion. But it is with this tendre 
of the Duke of Sussex that we have now to deal. 

In the year 1792, Prince Frederick Augustus, sixth son of the 
King of England, was on his travels in Italy. He was then only 
nineteen, and according to precedent was under care of a governor. 
His health had been so delicate from his birth, that the air of Eng- 
land was found too severe for his system, and he had scarcely lived 
there at all. He was, indeed, almost virtually a German; for he 
was born at Hanover and educated in Germany. Rome was then, 
as indeed ‘it was through the last century, one of the gayest of capitals 
—full of princes, dukes, wits, and adventurers; and among the Eng- 
lish ‘ persons of quality’ found there during the winter of 1792 was 
the Countess of Dunmore and her family, which was a large one. 
The Earl was governor of one of the American provinces, and was 
absent at his duties. One of the daughters was Lady Augusta Mur- 
ray, a young lady of great attractions, by whom the Prince, who 
mixed a great deal in English society, was quite fascinated. 

‘The well-known accomplishments of my wife,’ wrote the Duke 
later, ‘caught my peculiar attention. After four months’ intimacy, 
by which I got more particularly acquainted with all her endearing 
qualities, I offered her my hand unknown to her family, being cer- 
tain beforehand of the objections Lady Dunmore would have made 
me, had she been informed of my intentions. The candour and 
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generosity my wife showed on this occasion, by refusing the proposal 
and showing me the personal disadvantages I should draw on my- 
self, instead of checking my endeavours, served only to add new fuel 
to a passion which already no earthly power could make me resign.’ 

This warm attachment, thus inaugurated, was of course evident 
to Lady Dunmore; but she could hardly have conceived that it would 
have had such a termination. Unknown to her, the lovers proceeded, 
according to the old-fashioned canons which then obtained, to bind 
themselves by solemn and rapturous written engagements ; and the 
royal innamorato insisted on drawing up and signing the following 
singular document, which he presented to his flame : 


‘On my knees before God our Creator, I, Augustus Frederick, 
promise thee, Augusta Murray, and swear upon the Bible, as I hope 
for salvation in the world to come, that I will take thee, Augusta 
Murray, for my wife, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do part, 
to love but thee only, and none other; and may God forget me if 
I ever forget thee! The Lord’s name be praised ; so bless me, so 
bless me, O God! And with my handwriting do I, Augustus Fre- 
derick, this sign, March 21st, 1798, at Rome, and put my seal to 
it and my name. 

L.S. (Signed) ‘ AucusTuS FREDERICK.’ 


With such amatory agonies on one side at least, things could 
hardly remain as they were. There was a clergyman of the English 
Church then in Rome called Gunn; and this gentleman was indis- 
creet enough to listen to the Prince’s proposal that he should marry 
them. Knowing the despotic character of the King, who exercised 
a family authority that was quite German, as well as a despotism 
that could make itself felt by social penalties of the most despotic 
nature, it was surprising that a British subject could have been 
found daring enough to take part in such an adventure. Moreover, 
the severe marriage act, passed only a few years before with a most 
discreditable obsequiousness, was in itself intended as a menace. 
Notwithstanding all this, the clergyman entertained the proposal. 
The lady was said to be six or seven years older than the Prince, 
which was perhaps the only awkward element in the case—for her 
at least; otherwise, her manner of meeting his proposals was very 
natural and engaging. The Prince stated that he would press the 
clergyman to consent by urging that his honour was involved, an 
idea which the lady thus combats : 


‘Then, my treasure, you say you will talk of honour to him. 
There is no honour in the case; if there is, I will not marry you. 
I love you, and I have reason to hope and believe you love me; 
but honour in the sense you take it is out of the question. I can- 
not bear to owe my happiness to anything but affection; and all 
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promises, though sacred in our eyes and those of Heaven, shall not 
oblige you to do anything towards me that can in the least prejudice 
your future interests. As for honour, with the meaning Mr. Gunn 
will annex to it, I am ashamed to fancy it; he will imagine I have 
been your mistress, and that humanity, commonly termed honour, 
now induces you to pity me, and so veil my follies by an honour- 
able marriage. My own beloved Prince, forgive me if I am warm 
upon this. I wish you to feel you owe me nothing; and whatever 
I owe you, I wish to owe to your love and to your good opinion, 
but to no other principle. Tell Mr. Gunn, my own Augustus, that 
you love me, that you are resolved to marry me, that you have 
pledged your sacred word; tell him, if you please, that upon the 
Bible you have sworn it, that I have done the same, and nothing 
shall ever divide us; but don’t let him imagine that I have been 
vile. Do this, my only love, but pray take care of the character of 
your wife; of your Avausta.’ 

Of course a cynic, bearing in mind the experience and age of the 
lady, will note the business-like character of this advice ; how accu- 
rately she had gauged the practical objection an average clergyman 
would make to the rhapsodies of a young prince talking of ‘ his honour 
being engaged,’ and how reasonably that clergyman would decline to 
be influenced by so weak a motive. The clergymen of the time and 
the young men of the time knew that if such considerations at all 
prevailed, there would be neither reason nor strength to perform all 
the marriages dictated by such principles. But far more to the 
point than any arguments were the facts that a solemn contract had 
been signed, that an oath had been taken on the Bible ; and people— 
the clergyman would thus silence his scruples—who had gone so far 
might fairly claim his assistance ; and if he withheld it, then he would 
not do anything towards preventing it. 

The Prince wrote back, only too happy to comply, ‘ Do, my dear- 
est Augusta, trust me; I will never abuse the confidence you put in 
me, and more and more will endeavour to deserve it. I only wait 
for your orders to speak to Mr. Gunn; say only that you wish me 
to do it, and I will hasten to get a positive answer. See, my soul, 
it only depends upon you to speak; thy Augustus thou wilt find at 
all times ready to serve you. He thinks, he dreams of nothing but 
to make thee happy. Can he not succeed in this, all his hopes are 
gone ; life will be nothing to him; he will pass the days in one con- 
stant melancholy, wishing them soon to conclude, and finding every 
one longer than the other. Indeed, my Augusta, that cannot be the 
case; my solemn oath is given, and that can never be recalled. I 
am yours, my soul, ever yours.’ 

About ten days passed over, and nothing wasdone. The lover be- 
came agonised, and on 4th April 1793 he wrote the following frantic 
appeal, which no fair one thus piteously entreated could resist : 
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‘ Will you allow me to come to you this evening? It is my only 
hope. O, let me come, and we will send for Mr. Gunn! Everything 
but this is hateful to me. More than forty-eight hours have I passed 
without the smallest nourishment. O, let me not live so! Death is 
certainly better than this; which, if in forty-eight hours it has not 
taken place, must follow; for, by all that is holy, till when I am 
married, I will eat nothing; and if I am not to be married, the pro- 
mise shall die with me! I am resolute. Nothing in the world shall 
alter my determination. If Gunn will ne+ marry me, I will die... 
I will be conducted in everything by you; but I must be married, or 
die. I would rather see none of my family than be deprived of you. 
You alone can make me; you alone shall this evening. I will sooner 
drop than give you up. Good God, how I feel! and my love to be 
doubted sincere and warm. The Lord knows the truth of it; and 
as I say, if in forty-eight hours I am not married, I am no more. 
O Augusta, my soul, let us try; let me come; I am capable of 
everything ; I fear nothing, and Mr. Gunn, seeing our resolution, 
will agree. I am half dead. Good God, what will become of me? 
I shall go mad, most undoubtedly.’ 


To which Lady Augusta sent the following reply : 


‘My treasure, my dearest life and love, how can I refuse you? 
And ‘yet dare I trust to the happiness your letter promises me? You 
shall come if you wish it; you shall do as you like; my whole soul 
rejoices in the assurances of your love, and to your exertions I will 
trust. I will send to ; but I fear the badness of the night will 
prevent his coming. My mother has ordered her carriage at past 
seven, and will not, I fear, be out before the half-hour after. To 
be yours to-night seems a dream that I cannot make out. The whole 
day have I been plunged in misery, and now to awake to joy is a 
felicity that is beyond my ideas of bliss. I doubt its success; but 
do as you will; I am what you will; your will must be mine; and 
no will can ever be dearer to me, more mine, than that of my Au- 
gustus, my lover, my all.’ 


The lady gave way. The clergyman came, and, unknown to 
Lady Dunmore—who may have suspected—they were married. 

Only three months later, Lady Dunmore learned the truth that 
her son-in-law was a royal prince. They came to England towards 
the winter, and there the Prince heard that, apart from any bearing 
of the royal-marriage act, the fact of the marriage being in the 
Roman jurisdiction might invalidate it, or be used to invalidate it. 
He at once determined to have the ceremony repeated ; and the con- 
gregation at the now fashionable church of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, must have heard the bans given out of two private persons 
unadorned with titles. Such proclamations excited no attention, and 
the clergyman who performed the ceremony had no suspicion of the 
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quality of the persons he was marrying. There was a farther reason 
for this eagerness for the second ceremony: Lady Augusta was ap- 
proaching her confinement. In January 1794 their son Sir Augus- 
tus d’Este was born; who was destined in after years to give the 
royal family a good deal of trouble, by his honourable perseverance 
in asserting his claims to recognition. Such an important act could 
not be long concealed. The King was deeply displeased ; and within 
a year and a half of the celebration in Rome, the Prerogative Court 
had the matter before it, and the marriage was dissolved in August 
1794. Notwithstanding this harsh step, the Prince kept faithful to 
his choice, and refused to accept this decision. 

At the present moment, this question of the marriage of mem- 
bers of the royal family with subjects is peculiarly interesting ; and 
as the matter has been often debated with great heat, it may be 
worth while considering what are the principles involved. It would 
be a truism to say that our own times are very different from those 
when George III. came to the throne; but people scarcely suffici- 
ently reflect what a despotic exercise of kingly authority then ob- 
tained. The true German arrogance had been imported with the 
dynasty—that arbitrary control over their children which the elec- 
tors and grand-dukes were fond of exercising, and of which the great 
Friedrich in his youth was such a victim. This sort of spurious 
‘ divine right’ had ridden over into England on the back of the white 
horse of Hanover. The sovereign of England in 1770 was a far 
more powerful being than the sovereign of 1870, and by the un- 
constitutional influence of a band of ‘king’s friends’ could upset 
ministries, and ostracise from court persons that were unwelcome or 
uncompliant. Any one accustomed to such authority might pardon- 
ably exercise it in matters connected with his own family; and this 
seems the solution of the painful discords which produced the royal- 
marriage act of 1773. A great deal, however, is to be said on both 
sides of the broad question. That a prince of the blood royal, high 
in position or office, should descend into the lower ranks of the 
people, and choose some obscure woman for a wife, would seem to 
be an offence against the nation and against the dignity of the family 
whom the nation has honoured; and it would scarcely seem harsh 
that such a bétise should be punished in some way, or visited with 
such forfeiture and disabilities as should practically amount to a 
complete barrier against such alliances. Even taking a lower ground, 
a king should not be supposed to resign the privilege of any head of 
a family in his dominions, who is entitled to show and mark his 
displeasure if his child marries so as to bring discredit on their good 
name. Then arises the more important question of policy—as to 
whether there might not be grave disadvantages in this confusion of 
ranks, which might be supposed, not so much to elevate one class 
as to level the other, and if reduced to a practice, must ulti- 
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mately hurry a nation on to contempt for a ruling family which is so 
anxious to abolish the distinctive lines which keep it sacred and 
apart. No doubt that excellent principle, recognised by public in- 
stinct, is the best guide, which has long since tacitly sanctioned the 
rule that the man or woman of good sense will choose a partner from 
the ranks of their own station. 

It is, however, scarcely sufficiently remembered that England, 
of all European countries, has been lax to a degree in asserting this 
distinction of caste; and innumerable instances could be adduced of 
such royal mésalliances, as they could be termed. This makes the 
marriage act of 1773 a piece of absurd inconsistency, and no more 
than an unconstitutional humouring of the angry whim of the King 
by a too obsequious parliament. The long line of English sovereigns 
is dotted with instances of this kind; and it is evident that it was 
a consideration of this kind that hindered Elizabeth’s marriage with 
one of her subjects. The alliance of Mary Queen of Scots with 
Darnley was another instance. Queen Elizabeth was the grand- 
daughter of a private gentleman, and Queen Anne’s mother was not 
royal. Still, it may be doubted whether those poor twigs from off 
the great German royal family tree, which seems to be cultivated to 
supply cuttings to the various royalties of Europe, can be considered 
much more valuable than the noble saplings of our great English 
houses, which can boast descent as illustrious, can point to royal 
quarterings, and which, in position, wealth, pedigree, all save the 
title ‘ prince,’ are infinitely superior. 

Returning now to the marriage which is our immediate subject, 
it may be said that there was some excuse for the unreasoning des- 
potism of the old King, in the repeated vagaries of his brothers, 
whose example he might assume would have the worst effect upon 
his sons. In 1766 the Duke of Gloucester married the Dowager 
Countess of Waldegrave, who was moreover illegitimate ; while five 
years later the Duke of Cumberland married Mrs. Horton. Both 
these alliances were declared about the same time, and it was na- 
tural they should have irritated the King exceedingly. A bill was 
accordingly introduced into Parliament in 1773, making the marriage 
of any descendant of George II. under twenty-five, and without the 
king’s consent, absolutely null and void. The debates that attended 
its progress wefe exceedingly vigorous, and some of the speeches 
were spirited and even witty. It was received, Walpole said, with 
the ‘ utmost coldness and disgust ;’ and the chief argument against 
it was its un-English and unconstitutional character. It was urged, 
and justly so, that this was adding to the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and disturbing the balance of the various elements in the state. The 
Crown indeed was severely hit all through; perhaps best of all by 
Lord Folkestone, who sarcastically recalled the King’s famous speech 
about being born and educated a Briton—a king who was placing 
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such a stigma on Britons. The hardship and absurdity of the mea- 
sure was also put forward ; for the descendants of George II. might 
amount to over a thousand in time, according to the horseshoe pro- 
gression, and where were husbands or wives to be procured for them? 
It was therefore a virtual prohibition from marriage, and ‘ a perpetual 
restraint.’ And a ridiculous inconsistency, taken in connection with 
this view of the matter, was that the House had just been discussing 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and had affirmed them ; one of which was 
that all Christians had a right to marry. Frequent allusions were 
made to the Star Chamber; and Dowderwell made a telling point 
when he asked, ‘Why a man should not be thought fit to marry 
before twenty-five, when he was thought fit to reign at eighteen ”’ 

This last point, indeed, redeemed the bill ; for this limitation up 
to twenty-five years of age, under which the king’s consent was 
necessary, virtually made him guardian during a long minority. After 
that age, if the king still refused his consent, the prince might give 
notice to the Privy Council; and if, after a year’s interval, the Par- 
liament did not object, the marriage might take place. Now, this 
portion the King was evidently induced to adopt from the belief that 
Parliament would always be as eager to indorse the royal wishes as 
it was then. But a royal prince might now marry a washerwoman, 
and the House of Commons would find it contrary to its temper and 
constitution to dream of interfering. 

It is curious, therefore, that this royal-marriage act should be 
so little understood, or that a false idea of its repressive powers 
should be abroad. It has long been believed, for instance, that 
certain august personages connected with the Royal Family (to use 
the mysterious verbiage of the Court newsman) have been prevented 
contracting or declaring their marriage, owing to the pronounced 
veto of a certain still more august personage. It will be seen that 
these personages, being past five-and-twenty, could have safely con- 
sulted their own inclinations. 

But the real monstrousness of the royal-marriage act lay in 
the penalty—viz. the nullity and voidableness of the marriage. This 
is really almost unchristian ; and though the present system of di- 
vorce, on account of guilt or cruelty, may be at least intelligible, 
the idea of dissolving an honourable contract between those ‘ whom 
God has joined’ on the mere whim of a parent seems wholly unworthy 
of a soi-disant religious country. At the present day, however, it 
may be doubted whether the nation would tolerate the dissolution of 
such an unequal marriage, but still one of affection, even if the sove- 
reign was inclined to exert the powers given by act of parliament. 

These considerations applied with great force to the case of the 
Duke of Sussex. When we come to consider who was Lady Augusta 
Murray, the old King might have had more reverence for one of more 
illustrious pedigree than he could boast. In fact, her case would 
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be the best warrant for those claims so often advanced by the Scotch 
of having the best blood. Even in this view it is well worth while 
considering it a moment. Through her mother, who was a Stewart, 
she could trace back in the straightest line to the Hamiltons, Dukes 
of Chatelherault, and, with a step beyond, to James II. king of 
Scotland. On her father’s side, she could trace back through the 
Stanleys to the daughter of Henry VII. of England. Farther, 
through the Stanleys a descent was established from William I. 
prince of Orange, and Louis, duke of Montpensier. And finally, 
through the same line, from Charles VII. of France. With such a 
pedigree the young Scotch lady might have challenged comparison 
with many a princess in Europe. 

The marriage having been dissolved, so far as the law of the 
land was concerned, the Prince vehemently protested his resolu- 
tion not to accept this decision; and though his health did not allow 
him to live much with her in England, and though an ‘ estrange- 
ment’ took place later, he always manfully maintained the troth he 
had plighted to the Lady Augusta de Ameland Murray. There were 
two children of the marriage—Sir Augustus d’Este and Lady Truro, 
both now dead. The former made unwearied efforts to procure 
some recognition of his claims, obtaining legal opinions and petition- 
ing; but of course with no result. For, granting the full force of 
the marriage act, many grave points could be urged as to its terms 
not applying to the Prince. The strongest undoubtedly was, that 
the Prince was a peer of Ireland, and that eleven years before the 
marriage the independence of that country had been declared, and 
its status as a separate kingdom, unbound by any acts, save such 
as its own parliament should pass. This argument can hardly be 
invalidated; but the objection still remained that it must have been 
annulled by English law; for in analogies the English law only 
recognises or passes by foreign customs, titles, &c., where they 
do not clash with its own laws. Another argument pressed was the 
lady’s being of a royal line herself. However, the King was inflexible. 
The well-known Sir Thomas Wilde, afterwards Lord Truro, mar- 
ried the daughter of this unlucky marriage. 

In the year 1830, the heroine of the romance died, and the 
royal Prince, after a short interval, married an Irish lady—Lady 
Cecilia Buggin, or rather Underwood ; and after the death of her 
royal husband, she was created Duchess of Inverness. 











